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WiTH AN ELEGANT PORTRAITS 


O view the efforts of nature 

unallifted by education, is one 
of the moft pleafing tafks of the bio- 
grapher, Mr. Brindley was born in 
the year 1716, in the parifh. of 
Warmhill, and the county of Derby. 
His father was a man of fome pro- 
perty, but a fondnefs for country 
{ports fo totally abforbed hirn, that 
he diflfipated his little patrimony, 
and fo totally negleéted his family, 
that young Brindley did not even 
receive the firft rudiments of educa- 
tion, and to aid the neceffities of his 
family, was obliged to aflilt in fuch 
menial employment as poor children 
ofhis age are generally employed 
in, At the age of feventeen he was 
bound apprentice to a millwright, 
near Macclesheld, in Chefhire. In 
the mere mechanical pait of the bu- 
finels he foon became expert, and 
manifefted a {trong defire to acquire 
knowledge in all the mechanic arts, 
His progrefs was {fo rapid, that caly 
in his apprenticefhip he was left fur 
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weeksby his mafter, toexecute works 
without any previous inftruttion, 
His execupzion often aftonifhed his 
mafler, aiit’ihe millers whom he 
worked for; and the latter frequently 
chofe him to execute their work in 
preference to experienced workmen, 
and even fometimesto the mailer him- 
felf. The mafler growing old and 
infirm, Brindley by his ingenuity 
and application fupported the bufi- 
nets with credit. 

A fingular inftance of his defire of 
knowledge, appears in the follow- 
ing circunftance. His matter being 
employed to build an engine paper 
mill, which wasthe firft of the kind 
that had been attempted in thofe 
parts, went to fee one at work in or- 
der to copy fromit. But when he 
came to execute the wheels, fome un- 
forelcen ob{trution arofe, and the 
employers were told by another miil- 
wright that the work would never 
anfwer. Brindley deterinincd to fee 
the mill which was to be copied him- 
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If, and without mentioning a word 
to any one, alter he had done his 
work on Saturday evening he fet out, 
travelled to the {pot, being full fifty 
iles backwardsand for wards, took a 
view of the mill.and on his return ex- 
ecuicd the whole engine, to the com- 
picte fatisfatt: on of the proprietors S. 
When Mr. engage ‘din 
bufinefs for-h snl If he adv anced his 
art by many ufcful inventions and 
contrivances to a higher degree of 
pe rfettion, than it had hitherto ob- 
tainec By oe his fame began 
to fpread, ” his genius was no 
longer confined to his own trade. 
In 1752 he was employed to ere ca 
very extraordinary water engine, at 
Clifton, 1 in Lancafhire, for draining 
coal mines. In this work the fup: 
riority of his genius in mach 1anics 
fully appeared, and his reputat ion 
having reached the met tropolis, he 
was employed by fome genticmen to 
execute the large w heels for anew 
i:lk mill, at Congleton, in Che ee 
this very curious and complete ple 
of machinery, he accomplithed . a 
manner far fuperior to their expec- 
— He added ma: by new and 
feful improvements, particularly a 
ac Se for winding fiik upon 
the bobbins equally, and not in 
wreaths, and another for hopping, 
not only the whoie, but parts of the 
machine individually, He invented 
scth 
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he was firenuoufly y oppoled by fome 
intere{ted engineer rs. who threw Va: 
rious obftacles in his way, 

But Mr. Brindley was for 
called on to exert his af 
cultic sina work, which in its con. 
fequences has proved of the utmof 
importance to this country, that j is, 
the projecting and executing of in. 
land navigations. At this period of 
his life we fhall fee the wonderful 
powers of his mind difplayed, in the 
produétion ictigiel. will aflo. 
nifh and gratify. We thall fee him 
giving full {cope to the operation of 
a ftrong and compre shenfive mind, 
which was equal to the moft ardu; 
ous undertaking. 

The Duke of Bridgwater hath 
at Worfley, near Manchefter, a large 
: ene, rich in mines of co val, but 
which had long lain ufelefs, on ac. 
count of the great expence of land 
carriage, Lhe want of a canalto 
convey thofe commodities to market, 
occurred to the duke; he confulted 
Mr. Brindley, who sheet ra furvey, 
declared the fcheme to be prattica- 
ble, In conlequence of which an 
att was obtained, and Mr, Brindley 
began his work. ‘ 

The principle laid down at the 
commencement of this bufinefs 
reflets much honour on the noble 
undertaker, as well as upon hisen- 
gincer. It was iefolved that the ca- 
nal fhould be perfest : its kind, 
and that rve the is 
vel of the water. it thot ald be free 
fro n the ufeal obitruétions of locks, 

__accomplifhing this end, 
ficulties occurred, which 

sned unfarmeuntable. It 

was necellary that the cana! fhould 
over rivers, and many 

d deep vellies, where it was 

videntihat fach (upendous mounds 
rai ied, as could 

~ thought, be com: 

bour of ages; and, 

above Pale iv was not known from 
what fource fo large a fupply of was 
ter could be drawn, as, even upon 
this improved plan, would be re- 
quifite for the navigation, But Mr. 
Brindley 
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BHindley, with a ftrength of mind 

culiar to himfelf, and being pol- 
felled of the confidence of his great 
patron, who {pared no capes to 
accomplith his favourite defign, con- 
guered all the embarrailments 
thrown in his way, not only from 
the nature of the undertaking itfelf, 
but by the paffions and prejudices of 
intereted individuals: and the ad- 
mirable machines he contrived, and 
the methods he took, to facilitate the 
progrefs of the work, brought on 
{uch a rapid execution of it, that the 
world bezan to wonder how it could 
have becn efteemed fo difficult. 
When the canal was completed as 
far as Barton, where the [rwell is 
navigable for large veffels, Mr. 
Brindley propoicd to carry it over 
that river, by an aqueduct of thirty- 
nine feet above the furface of the 
water. This, however, being ge- 
nerally confidered as a wild and ex- 
travagant projeét, he deftred, in or- 
der to juftify his condué towards his 
noble employer, that the opinion of 
another engineer might be taken ; 
believing that he could eafily con- 
vince an intelligent perfon of the 
practicability of his defign. A gen- 
tleman of eminence was accordingly 
called in; who, being condutted to 
ihe place where it was intended that 
the aquedu&t fhould be made, ridi- 
culed the attempt; and when the 
height and dimenfions were commu- 
nicated to him, he exclaimed, ‘I 
‘have often heard of caftles in the 
‘air, but never before was fhewn 
‘where any of them were to be 
‘ereéted.? This unfavourable ver- 
di&t did not deter the Duke of Bridg- 
water from following the opinion of 
his own engineer. The aqueduct 
was immediately begun 3 and it was 
carricd on with fuch rapidity and 
fuccefs, as aftonifhed all thofe who 
but a little before condemned it asa 
chimerical fcheme. This work com- 
menced in Scptember, 1750, and the 
frit boat failed over iton the 17th of 
July, 1761. From that time, it was 
not uncommon to fee 2 boat loaded 
with forty tons drawn over the aque- 


du&, with great cafe, by one or two 
mules; while below, againit the 

ftream of the frwell, perfons had the 

pain of beholding ten or twelve men 

tugging at an equal draught: a firik- 

ing initance of the fuperiority of a 

canal- navigation over that of a river 

not in the tideway. The works 

were then extended to Manchefter, 

at which place the curious macliine 

for landing coals upon the top of the 
hill, gives a pleating idea of Mr. 
Brindley’s addrets in diminifhing la- 
bour by mechanical contrivances, 
It may here be obicrved, that the 
bafon, in particular, for conveying 
the fuperfluous water into the Irwell, 

below the canal, is an inflance of 
what an attentive furvey of this in- 

genious man’s works will abundantly 
evince, that, where occafion offered, 

he well knew how to unite elegance 
with utility. 

The Duke of Bridgwater, per- 
ceiving, more and more, the impor- 
tance of thefe inland navigations, not 
only to himfelf in particular, but to 
the community in general, extended 
his ideas to Liverpool; and though 
he had every difficulty to encounter, 
that could arife from the novelty of 
his undertakings, or the fears and 
prejudices of thofe whofe interefls 
were likely to be affe€ted by them, 
his Grace happily overcame all op- 
pofition, and obtained, in 1762, an 
att of parliament for branching his 
canal to the tideway in the Merfey, 
This part of the canal is carried over 
the rivers Merfey and Bollan, and 
over many wide and deep vallies, 
Over the vallies it is conducted with- 
out the affiftance of a fingle lock ; 
the level of the water being preferve 
by raifing a mound of earth, and 
forming therein a mould, as it may 
be called, for the water. Acrofs the 
valley at Stretford, through which 
the Merfey runs, this kind of work 
extends nearly a mile. A perfon 
miglit naturaliy have been led to con- 
clude, that the conveyance of fucha 
mafs of earth muft have employed all 
the horfes and carriages in the coun- 

ry, and that the completion of it 
by 2 would 
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would be the bufinefs of an age. 
Rut our excellent mechanic made 
nis canal fubfervient to this part of 
his defign, and brought the foil in 
boats of a peculiar conttruction, 
which were conduéted into caiffoons 
or ciferns, On opening the bottorns 
of the boats, the earth was depofited 
where it was wanted; and thus, in 
the eafieft and fimpleft manner, the 
valley was elevated toa proper level 
for continuing the canal. ‘The 
ground acrofs the Bollan was raifed 
by temporary locks, which were 
tormed of the timber ufed in the 
caifloons juft mentioned, In the 
execution of every part of the navi- 
gation, Mr. Brindley difplayed fin- 
gular fkill and ingenuity; and, in 
order to facilitate his purpofe, he 
produced many valuable machines, 
which ought never to be forgotten in 
this kingdom. Neither ought the 
ceconomy and forecaft which are 
apparent through the whole work 
to be omitted. His @conomy and 
forecalt are peculiarly dif{cernible in 
the flops, or floodgates, fixed in the 
canal. where it is above the level of 
the land. ‘hefe flops are fo con- 
ftruéted. that, fhould any of the 
banks give way, and thereby occa- 
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gates 


will rife by that motion only. and 
prevent any other part of the water 


fion a current, the adjoming 


from efeaping than what ts near the 
breach berween the two gates, 

The fuceefs with which the Duke 
of Bridgwater’s undertakings were 
of 


m 


crowned, encourased a number 
gentlemen and 
Staffordfhire, to revive the idea of 
a canal navigation through that 
country, for the advancement of the 
‘ the benefit of 
to market. ata 
er rate. the produtts and ma- 
interior parts of 
his pla 


menufatlurers, 
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the kingdom. 1 Was pa- 
tronized, and sencroul; yup} orted 
by Lord Gower and Mr. Anton; 
and it met with the concurrence of 
many pevfors of rank, fortune, and 
intluence in the neighbouring coun- 


tics. Mr, Brindley was, therstore, 
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engaged to make a furvey from tf 

Trent to the Merfey ; and, upon his 
reporting that it was pratticable to 
conf{truét a canal, from oue of thefe 
rivers to the other, and thereby to 
unite the ports of Liverpool ‘and 
Hull, a fub{cription for carrying it 
into execution was fet on foot in 
1765, and an aét of parliament was 
obtained in the fame year. In 1766, 
this eanal, called, by the proprietors, 
‘The canal from the Trent to the 
* Merfey’, but more emphatically, by 
the enginecr, The Grand Trunk 
Navigation, on account of the nu. 
merous branches which, he juftly 
fuppofed, would be extended every 
way from it. was begun ; and, un 
der his dire€tion, it was condu@ed, 
with great {psrit and fuccefs, as long 
as he lived. Mr. Brindley’s life not 
being continued to the completion 
of this important and arduous un. 
dertaking, he left it to be finifhed 
by his brother-in-law, Mr. Henthall; 
who put the laft hand to it, in May 
1777, being fomewhat lefs than 
eleven years after its commence. 
ment. We necd not fay, that the 
final execution of the Grand Trunk 
Navigation gave the highelt fatis. 
fattion to the proprietors, and ex 
cited a general joy in a populous 
country. the inhabitants of which 
atready receive every advantage they 
could wifh from fo truly noble an 
enterprize, This canal is ninety. 
three miles in length; and, befides 
a large number of brides over it, 
sas feventy-fix locks, and five tun- 
nels, The moft remarkable of the 
tunnels is the fubrerrancous patiage 
of Tlarecaftle, being two thoufand 
eight hundred and cighty vards im 
length, and more than feventy yards 
below the furface of theearth. The 
icheme of thisinland navigation had 
employed the thought of the inge. 
nious part of the kingdom fer ups 
wards of twenty years before ; and 
fome iurveys, as we have feen, had 
made. But Harecaftle Hiil, 
through which the tunnel is con- 
itruéied, could neither be avoided 
nr overcome by any expedient the 
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able engineers could devife. It 
was Mr. Brindley alone who fur- 


mounted this and fuch other difh- 
culties, aring from the variety of 
meafures, {trata, and quick fands, as 
no one but himielf would have at- 
tempted toconquer, 

Soon after the navigation from 
the Trent to the Merley was under- 
taken, application was made to par- 
liament, by the gentlemen of Staf- 
fordfhire and Worcefterfhire, for 
Jeave to con{tru€t a canal from the 
Grand Yrunk, near Haywood in 
Staffordfhire, to the river Severn, 
near Bewdley. The att being ob- 
tained, the defign was executed by 
our great engineer, and hereby the 
ort of Briftol was added to the two 
eure united ports of Liverpool 
and Hull. This canal, which is 
about forty-fix miles in length, was 
completed in 1772. Mr. Brindley’s 
next undertaking was the furvey 
and execution of a canal from Bir- 
mingham, to unite with the Stafford- 
fhire and Worcefterfhire canal near 
Wolverhampton. Thisnavigation, 
which was finifhed in about three 
years, is twenty-fix miles in length, 
‘As, by the means of it, vaft quan- 
tities of coals are conveyed to the 
river Severn, as well as to Birming- 
ham, where there muft be a pecu- 
liar demand for them, extraordinary 
advantages have hence accrued to 
manufaétures and commerce. Our 
engineer advifed the proprietors of 
the laft{ mentioned navigation, in 
order to avoid the inconvenience ¢ 
locks, and to fupply the canal more 
effetually with water, to have a 
tunnel at Smethwick. ‘This would 
have rendered it a complete work, 
But his advice was rejeéted, and, to 
fupply the deficiency, the managers 
have lately ereficd two of Mettrs, 
Watts and Boulton’s {tear ensines. 
The canal from Droitwich to the 
river Severn, for the conveyance of 
falt and coals, was, likewile, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Brindley. By him, 
alfo, the Coventry navigation was 
planned, and it was a fhort time 
under his direGlion, But a difpute 
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arifing concerning the mode of exe- 
cution, he retigned his office; which 
it is imagined, the proprietors of 
that undertaking have fince had 
caufe to lament. Some little time 
before his death, Mr. Brindley be- 
gan the Oxfordfhire canal. ‘his 
unites with the Coventry canal, 
and, if the latrer were completed, 
would be a continuation of the 
Grand Trunk Navigation to Ox- 
ford, and fo far towards London.— 
Though the proprietors were too 
foon deprived of their engincer, for 
whom they entertained the higheft 
re{pe&t, they, neverthelefs, conti« 
nued the work with great {pirit, 
and it has finee been completed 
with the defired fuccefs, The 
canal from Chefterfield to the ri- 
ver Trent at Stockwith, was the 
laft public undertaking in which 
Mr. Brindley engaged. He fur- 
veyed and planned the whole, and 
executed fome miles of the naviga- 
tion, which was fuccefsfully finifhed 
by Mr. Henfhall,in 1777. ‘There 
were few works of this nature pro- 
jeéted, in any part of the kingdom, 
in which our engineer was not con- 
fulted. He was employed, in par- 
ticular, by the City of London, to 
furvey a courfe for a canal from 
Sunning, near Reading in Berk fhire, 
to Monkey Ifland, near Richmond. 
But when application was made to 
parliament, for leave to effeét the 
defign, the bill met with fuch a vio- 
lent oppofition from the tfand- 
owners, that it was defeated. Thefe 
gentlemea would not fuffer their 
fine villas to be difturbed by noify 
boatmen, or their extenfive lawns 
to be cut through for the accommo- 
daticon of trade and commerce; 
though it was from trade and com- 
merce that mof of their fine villas 
and extenfive lawns had derived 
their origin, 

Mr, brindley had, for fome time, 
the direttion of the Calder navigae 
tion; but he declined a farther in- 
{nection of it, on’account of a difs 


mitlioners, in the vear 1766, he 
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laid out a canal from the river 
Calder, at Cooper’s Bridge, to Hud- 
dersfield, in Yorkfhire, which hat! 
fince been carried into execution. 
‘In 1768, he revifed the plan for the 
inland navigation from Leeds to L1- 
verpool. He was, likewifc, at the 
firit general meeting of the propric- 
tors, after the aét of parliament had 
been obiained, appointed the engi- 
neer for condutting the work : but 
the multiplicity of his other engage- 
ments obliged him to decline this 
employment. In the fame year, he 
planned a canal from Stockton, by 
Darlington, to Win‘ton, in the bi- 
fhopric of Durham. Three plans, 
of the like kind, were formed by 
him in 1769; one from Leeds to 
Selby; another from the Briftol 
Channel, near Uphill, in Somerfet- 
fhire, to Glaftonbury, Taunton, 
Wellington, Tiverton, and Exeter ; 
and a third from Langport, in the 
county of Somerfet, by way of Il- 
miniter, Chard, and Axmintter, to 
the South Channel, at Axmouth, in 
the county of Devon. In 1770, he 
furveyed the country, for a canal 
from Andover, by way of Stock- 
bridge and Rumley, to Redbridge, 
near Southampton; and, in 1771, 
from Salifbury, by Fordingbridge 
and Ringwood to Chriftchurch. 
He performed the like office, in 
1772, for a navigation of the 
fame kind, propofed to be carried 
on from Prefton to Lancafter, and 
from thence to Kendal, in Weit- 
moreland. He furveyed, likewile, 
and planned out a canal, to join that 
of the Duke of Bridgwater’s at Run- 
corn, from Liverpool. Ifthis{cheme 
had been executed, it was Mr. 
Brindley’s intention to have con- 
ftructed the work, by an aquedutt, 
over the river Merley, at a place 
where the tide flows fourteen feet 
in height. We alfo furveyed the 
county of Chefter, for a canal from 
the Grand Trunk to the city of 
Chefter. The plan for joining the 
Forth and the Clyde was reviied by 
him; and he propofed fome con- 
fiderablea!terations, particularly with 
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regard to the deepening of the Clyde 
which have been attended to by the 
managers. He was confulted upd, 
feveral imptovements with refpag 
to the draining of the low lands, in 
different parts of Lincoluhhire aul 
the Ifle of Ely. A canal was, like. 
wile, laid out by him, for unitijy 
that of Chetterheld, by the way of 
Derby, with the Grand Turk ¢ 
Swarkftone. To the corporation of 
Liverpool, he gavea plan for cleanf. 
ing their docks of mud. This hath 
been put into execution with the 
defired effet: and he pointed out 
allo, the method, which has been at. 
tended with equal fuccefs, of build. 
ing walls againft the fea without 
mortar, The lait of our great mie. 
chanic’s ingenious and uncommon 
contrivances, that we fhall mention, 
is his improvement of the machine 
for drawing watcr out of mines, by 
a lofing and a gaining bucket. This 
he afterwards employed, to advan 
tage, in raifing up coals from the 
mines. 

When any extraordinary difficulty 
occurred to Mr. Brindley, in the 
execution of his works, having little 
or no affiftance from books, or the 
labours of other men, his refources 
lay within himfelf. In order, ‘here. 
fore, to be quict and uninterrupted, 
whilft he was in fearch of the ne- 
ceffary expedients, he generally re- 
tired to his bed; and he has-been 
known to lie there one, two, or 
three days, till he had attained the 
objeé&t in view. He then would 
get up, and execute his defign with 
out any drawing or model. Indeed, 
it never was his cuftom to make 
either, unlefs he was obliged todo 
it to fatisfy his emplovers, His'‘me- 
mory was fo remarkable, that he hes 
often declared that he could remem- 
ber, and exccute, all the parts of the 
moit complex machine, provided he 
had time, in his furvey of it, to fettle, 
in his mind, the feveral departments, 
and their relations to each other. 
His method of caiculating the powers 
of any machine invented by him, 
was peculiar to himfel!, Heworked 
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the queftion for fome time in his 
head, “and then put down the reful's 
jn figures. After this, taking it up 
again in that ftage, he worked it 
farther in his mind, for a certain 
time, and {et down the refults as 
before. In the fame way he ftill 
yroceeded, making ule of figures 
only at ftated periods of the gel 
tion. Yet the ultimate refult was 
generally t true, though the road he 
travelled in fearch ” of it Was un- 
known to all but himfelf; and. per- 
has, it would not have been in his 
ower to have fhewn it to another. 
The attention which was paid by 
My, Bri As of pec uliar 
magnitude, did n permit pene to 
indulge himfelf is hee e common di- 
verfions of life. Indeed, he had 
not the leaft relifh for the amufe- 
ments to which mankind, in general, 
are fo much devoted. le never 
feemed in his element, if he was not 
either planning or exccuting fom 
great Work, Or converting with his 
friends upon fubjekts “Of it mportance. 
IIe was once prev vailed unon, when 
in London, to fee a play. Having 
never been at an entertainment of 
this kind before, 


ind!ey y tO Or 


bye 
ot 


it hada amen = 
effect upon thik and he complained, 
for feveral days ahearwards, tnat it 
had difturbed his ideas, and rendered 
him unfit for bufinefs, He declared, 
en, that he would not go to 
other play upon any account. 
ae nish, however, have contributed 
to the longer duration of sit ind- 
ley’s life, "and contquent!s y to the 
farther henefit of the public, if = 
could have occafionally relaxed tl 
tone of his mind. Flis not ines 
able to do fo, mght not folely arife 
from the vigour of his genius. always 
bent upon capital defigns ; but be, 
in part, the rcfult of that total w wr 
of education, which, while it might 
add ftrencth to his powers in the 
particular. way in which they were 
exerted, precluded hi im, at the fame 
time, from thofe agreeable relicfs 
that are adminiftered by mifcclla- 
neous reading, and a tafte in the po- 
lite and elegant arts, ‘The only ‘ ult 
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he was obferved to fall into, was his 
fuffering himfelf to be prevailed 
upon to engage in more concerns 
than cou Id be mmpletely attended 
to by any fingle man, how eminent 
foever might be his abilities and di- 
ligence. {[t it apprehended that, by 
this means, Mr. Brindley thortened 
his days, and, in a certain degree, 
abridyed his ‘ulefulnels, There is, 
at leait, the utmo‘t reafon to believe, 
that his intenfe application, in ge- 
neral, to the important undertakings 
he had in hand. brought on a heétic 
fever, which continued upon him, 
with little or no a for 
fome years. and, at length, termi. 
nated his life. He dick, at Turn- 
harft, in Staf peti on the o7th 
of September, 1772, in the 56th year 
of his age, and was ented at New 
Chi anel, in the fame county. The 
vatt works Me Brindley was en- 
gaged in at the time of his death, he 
left to be carried on and completed 
by his brother-in law, Mr. Henfhall, 
for whom he had a peculiar regard, 
and of whofe integrity and abilities, 
in conducting thefe works, he had 
the higheft opinion, 

Thus was the worl Id deprived, at 
a comparatively early criod, of this 
great ge mius 
“ Of mother wit, and wife without the 

{chools,’’ 

who very foon gave indications of 
uncommon talents, and extenfive 
views, in the application of mecha- 
nical princt: and who, by a 
happy co neurreics of cir cumftances, 
es chief of which was ie > pi atronage 
of his Grace the Duke of Brids- 
water. was favoured with an oppor- 
tunity of unfolding and difplaying 
his wonderful powers, in the execu- 
tion of works new ‘+ this country, 
and fuch as will extend = fame, 
and endear his memory, to future 
times. ‘Lhe public wicks only re- 
cognize the merit of this extraordi- 
nary man in the ftuvendous under- 
takings which he « carried to perfec- 
tion, and exhibited to general view. 
But thofe who had the advantage of 
converling with him familiarly, and 
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of knowing him well in his private 
charaéter, refpe&ted him flill more 
for the uniform and unfhaken inte- 
grity of his condu&; for his fleady 
attachment to the intere(t of the 
community ; for the vaft compafs of 
his underftanding, which icemed to 
have a natural affinity witheail grand 
objets; and, likewife, for many 
noble and benelicent defigns, con- 
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ftantly generating in his mind, and 
which the multiplicity of his en. 
gagements, and the fhortnefs of his 
life, prevented him from bringing to 
maturity. 

It is bui juftice to acknowledge, 
that we have exira‘ted our account 
of this great mechanic principally 
from that excellent work, the Bio. 
graphia Britannica. 


BIOGRAPHIANA; 


OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS. 


NuMBER 


M. Duc tos, 

AS an honeft Breton, the 
friend of J. J. Roufleau, and 

of the perfecuted M. de la Chala- 
tais, attorney-general of Bretagne. 
In his travels into Italy, {peaking 
of the profecution of that iluitrious 
magiftrate, he calls it “au odicufe, 
& auffi abfurde que celle ce’ Urban 
grandier.” The celebrated M. de 
Calonne was one of the commmif- 
fioners fent to Britany upon this 
horrid bufinefs. Duclos was hif- 
toriographer of France under Louis 
XV. and when pope Rezzonico 
afked him wherher he intended to 
ublifh fome account of the reign 
tn which he lived, he replied 
s¢ Santita, non voglio me avvilile 
ne me perdere.”—** T neither wifh 
to diferace nor to ruin myfelf.’” 
Duclos was thus charatterifed by 
his friend Roulfeau—* Il eft un 
hominc droit & adroit” A man 
of fenfe, as well as of virtue 3 a man 
whole moral good qualities were 
rendered more ufeful to himfelf 
and the world, by his knowleage 
of life and of manners. Duclos 
* confiderations fur les moeurs de 
ce fiecie,” is a very good book, and 
deferves the culogium that his fove- 
reign made upon it-—-** C’eft le 
hivre d’un prrfaitement honnéte 
homme.’’ ft: Memoirs of 
Regent, and of Louis XV. may be 
peruled with great pleafurc; they 
information. 





Is the 


contain much curious 





XVII, 


His ** Voyage ou Confiderations fur 
I Italie,” 1s a very entertaining book, 
8vo. Paris, 1791. It is a potthus 
mous work, and would not have 
been publifhed, had the old confli- 
tution of France remained in force. 
*“ Duclos Hifloire de Louis XI.” 
was much eiteemed by the late Lord 
Mansfield, 


VOLTAIRE, 


Said, on being fhewn an ode to 
Polterity— Je orois que ce billet 
nira pas a fon addreffe.’ From 
the pains that were taken to collect 
every little thing that Voltaire had 
writien, Abbe Sabatier de Caftres 
faid, «Tl eft femblable au Grand 
Lama, on revere jufqu’a fes plus 
vils excrements.” Voltaire fent 
the following billet to fome one 
who was continually teizing him 
about leiters—** Je fuis mort, mon- 
fieur, et ainfi je ne pouvrai pas 
deformais avoir l’honneur de voug 
repondre.”’—*+ Alas, my dear Sir, 
I have been long dead; I cannot 
therefore in future have the honour 
to aniwer your letters.” 

Marfhal de Vit ars. 

This great general died in 1734. 
On his death-bed he was told, that 
his old acquaintance, Marfhal Ber- 
wick, at a very great age, was killed 
by a cannon ball at the fiege of 
PI homme la a 
was his re¢- 


ply. 
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ply.“ How happy was that man 
upon all occafions. 
Avseri du Maurier. 

His memoirs are written in a 

Jain and natural flyle, with great 
appearance of truth and fincerity. 
The beft account of the fir ft Prince 
of Orange, and of Julia de Coligny, 
(the daughter of the great admiral 
of France of that name) may be 
found in them, together with fome 
yery curious anecdotes of Grotius 
and of Barneveldt. Fis hiftory is 
inter{perfed with many digreffions, 
for which he makes this apology in 
the moft complete ton of naivite— 
“Te ne croi pas tre difagreeable 
aux Leéteur par ces digreflions que 
divertiffent & delaffent l’efprit fa- 
tigué du recit d’une méme nature, 
ce qu’ Herodote & autres ont ter- 
reufement pratiqué.” 

Duc de Rowan. 

«Fadem animo quo pugnavit, 
feripfit,” as is faid of Ceefar, he was 
no lefs a fine writer than a great 
commander. He wrote his own 
memoirs, “* Le parfait Capetaine, 
Traite de la corruption de la Milice 
Ancienne.” When he had made 
the belt terms for the Hugonot 
party that he could, many of them 
complained that he had fold them, 
and came to him whilft he was at 
the head of his troops, to utter 
their complaints. The duke, con- 
{cious of his own integrity, making 
bare his breaft, cried out, ** Frappez, 
meflieurs, frappez. Je viex bien 
mourir dc votre main apres avoir 
hazardé ma vie pour votre fervice.” 
A favourite aphorifm of his was— 
“La gloire & Vamour du_ bien 
public ne campent jamais, ou l’in- 
feret particulier commande.” 

“ Glory, and the public good, are 
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never to be found in the breaft 
where private intereft prefides.” 
Louis, Prince of Conne. 

Some one has faid, that the dif 
pofition of a man is feen in his 
hand writing. Was this affertion 
true, what might one have augured 
of this great man’s chara&er from 
his hand-writing, which was in ge- 
neral fo indiitiné&, that all the 
words were joined together, and 
appeared written tout d’ux trait, and 
to the {mall ¢s no ftroke was added, 
nor any dot to the zs. The greateft 
teftimony that was ever afforded to 
the merits of Marfhal Turene, was 
given by the Prince of Condé.— 
“Were I,” faid he, “ obliged to 
change myfelf for any other per- 
fon, 1 would change myfelf for 
M. de Turene. He is the only 
perfon for whom I could wifh to 
change.” In the gallery at Chan- 
telli, near Paris, the military ex- 
ploits of this great man are painted. 
Some, however, of as great military 
merit as any, were performed again {t 
his fovereign, Louis XIV. when 
he commanded the Spanifh army. 
Le Brun, with great ingenuity, has 
made the Mufe of hiftory tearing 
away with great vehemence fome 
leaves of a bool: (on the back of 
which is written, ‘* The Life of 
the Prince of Condé}. On the 
leaves are infcribed the names of 
fome of the vi€tories he obtained 
again{ft his fovereign, as the re- 
lieving of Cambrav, the retreat be- 
fore Arras, &c. &c. To fome of 
his libertine friends, who were en- 
deavouring to fhakc his faith, Condé 
replied, * You may fay whatever 
you pleafe upon the fubjeét. The 
prefent ftate of the Jews alone is 
fulicient to convince me of the 
truth of my bible,” 


with more attention, or defided with 
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nefs of the fea. The folution of it 
had perplexed the philofophers be- 
fore the time of Ariftotle; it fur- 
nafied his own great genius; and 
thofe of his followers, who have 
attempted to fupport his arguments, 
have been betrayed into very ill- 
grounded conclufions concerning 
it. Father Kircher, after having 
confulted three and thijty author 
upon the fubje&t, could not help 
semarking, that the fluctuations of 
the ocean itfelf were fcarcely more 
various, than the apinions of men 
concerning the origin of its faline 
iynpregnation. 

The queftion does not feem capa- 
ble of admitting an illuftration from 
experiment; at leaft, no experiments 
have hitherto been made for that 
purpofe, and therefore we may be 
the lefs furprifed as its remaining 
nearly as problematical in the pre- 
fent age, as it has been in any of the 
preceding. Had there, indeed, any 
obfervations been made, three or 
four centuries ago, afcertaining the 
then faltnefs of the fea, at any par- 
ticular time and place; we might by 
making, at prefent, fimilar obferva- 
tions at the fame place, in the fame 
feafon, have been able to know 
whether the faltnefs, at that par- 
ticular place, was an increafing, or 
a decreafing, or an invariable quan: 
tity: and this kind and degree of 
knowledge would have ferved asa 
clue to direft.us to a full inveitiga- 
tion of this matter in general; but 
it is to be regretted, that no fuch 
obfervations have, rill very lately, 
been made with any tolerable pre- 
cifion.—-There are three principal 
ppinions on this fubjett, which have 
been maintained by philolophers of 
modern date. 

Some obferving that river wa- 
ter almof in every part of the 
globe, is, in a greater or Jefs degree 
impregnated with fea falt, have 
thought that the fea has gradually 
acquired ‘its prefent quality of falt 
from the long’ continued influx of 
tivers. ° The water, which is carried 
jnto the fea by the rivers, 1s again 
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feparated from it by evaporation 
and being difperfed over the almoi. 
phere by the winds, it foon de. 
nee a or vapour upon the 
furface of the earth; from whence 
it haftens to pour into the bofom of 
the ocean, the frefh tribute of falt 
which it has colle&ed in its inland 
progrefs. Thus the falt conveyed 
into the fea, not being a volatile 
fubftance, nor performing an in. 
ceflant circulation, like the water 
which carries it thither, muft be 4 
perpetually increafing quantity, and 
time cnough, it is contended, has 
elapfed fince the creation, for the 
fea to acquire from this fource ité 
prefent quantity of falt. 

The principle upon which this 
opinion is founded, cannot becomé 
the fubje&t of accurate calculation; 
rivers may have formerly carried 
more or lefs falt into the fea, than 
they do at prefent; and the quanti- 
ties, contained at prefent in dif- 
ferent rivers, are {o various, that 
any general polition, with refpe& 
to the proportion of falt obfervable 
in river water, will be liable to 
many exceptions from particular 
cafes. It may appear probable, 
however, from the following obfer- 
vation, that the caufe here affigned 
of the faltnefs of the fea, is not ade- 
quate to the effe&t. Sea water, ata 
medium taken from obfervations 
made in different climates, may be 
fuppofed, without any great ap- 
prehenfion of error, to. contain 
about one thirtieth of its weight of 
common falt; but all the rivers in 
the world could not have conveyed 
into the fea one five hundreth part 
of the weight of the fea, though we 
{uppofe that they have daily, ever 
fince the creation, carried into the 
fea and left there, the fame quantity 
of falt, ‘which they do at prefent 
daily depofjt in it. In order ta 
make this out, with any appearance 
of perfpicuity and precilion, we 
will take for granted, what fome 
eminent philofophers have endea- 
voured to prove,—‘ that all the 
rivers in the world flowing into the 
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hed of the fea, with a continuance 
of their prefent ftores, would take 
up at leaft eight hundred years to 
{Jl it to its prefent height ;’—this 
being premifed, let.us fuppofe the 
ocean to have been originally quite 
trefh, and to have daily loft by 
evaporation as much water, as it 
daily received from the influx of 
the rivers, then muft eight hundred 
rears have paffed before the frefh 
water of the ocean could have been 
changed into river water, Or ac- 
quired that proportion of falt with 
which river water is impregnated, 
River watcr may, in general, be 
fuppofed to contain one four 
thoufandth part of its weight of fea 
falt; fome rivers, doubtlefs, contain 
more, others lefs, but the quantity 
here aflumed feems to be great 
enough; fince even the Thames 
water, taken up near Billingfgate, 
impregnated, as it may be fuppofed 
to be, with fea falt, from the quan- 
tity of it ufed in London, and 
wafhed into it by various drains, 
does not contain one half fo much; 
ihe ocean upon this hypothefis, at 
the expiration of eight hundred 
years from the creation, would 
have contained one four thoufandth 


part of its weight of fea falt ; and at 


the expiration of eight times cight 
hundred years, it would have con- 
tained eight four tlioufandth parts, 
or one five hundreth part of its 
weight of falt; but eight times eight 
hundred years carry us back to an 
gra antecedent to the creation of 
the world. 

Other philofophers, obferving 
that large beds of foffile falt are not 
unfrequent in any quarter of the 
globe; and conceiving, with great 

robability, the bottom of the fea to 
a analogous in its formation to 
the furface of the earth, have unider- 
taken to derive its faltnefs from the 
beds of rock falt, which they have 
fuppofed to be fituated at its bot- 
tom; and they are further of opi- 
hion, that without fuch a perma- 
nent faline principle, the fea would 


long fince become infipid fram the 
frefh water poured into it by a 
infinity Of- rivers. Strange! that 
what, according to the foremen- 
tioned hypothefis, was thought fufi- 
cient to account for the faltnefs of 
the fea, fhould in this be efteemed 
inftrumental in annihilating the 
faltnefs already fuppofed to exit. 
This opinion is liable to an ob- 
je&ion of fome weight; for it may 
reafonably be enquired, why the 
waters of the ocean are not per- 
fefily faturated with falt, if they 
have ever fince the creation been 
exerting their difloiving powers 
upon fuch pérmdnent shaffes cf 
rock falt as are thought to be 
fituated at its bottom. Were the 
waters of the ocean in a quiefcent 
ftate, and every where of two or 
three miles in depth, as they are 
conjectured to be in fome, it would 
not be an eafy matter to define thé 
time in which the waters at the 
furface would become fapid, much 
lefs, in which they would become 
faturated, though the whole bottom 
of the ocean was covered with a 
ftratum of rock falt. The water 
contiguous to the fait would faturaté 
itfelf therewith, and being thereby 
rendered heavier than the fuper- 
ficial watet, it would not readily 
mix itfelf with it; but though the 
lower parts of the fea have been ob- 
ferved by divers to remain in a very 
tranquil ftate, when the upper have 
been much agitated by ftormis; yet 
it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
they are fufficiently moved, to caufe, 
in.a fufficient length of time, an 
uniform diftufion of the rock falt, 
they may be fuppofed to have difs 
folved. The patrons of this opi- 
nion found their reafoning upon a 
rniftake; they think, that if there 
were no mines of tock falt in the 
bed of the occan, its waters would 
have been long ago converted into 
freth water, by the rivers difcharged 
into it. Now this is an erroneous 
principle; for fuppofing’ that the 
livers themfelves contained no falt, 
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92 
and that they returned into the fea; 
in any given time, the fame quantity 
of water, which in the fame time is 
raifed from it by evaporation, the 
faltnefs would remain precifely the 
fame for ever. But neither of thefe 
fuppofitions is true, for the rivers 
do convey into the ocean fome 
portion of falt every day, and they 
do not, in any given time, return 
into the ocean fo much water as in 
the fame time is feparated from it ; 
and upon both thefe accounts, the 
faltnefs of the fea, fo far from being 
diminifhed, ought conftantly to be 
increafed, from the rivers poured 
into it. 

Boyle unites, as it were, the two 

receding hypothefes, and “ takes 
the. faltnefs of the fea to be fupplied, 
not only from rocks and other maffes 
of falt, which at the beginning 
were, or in fome countries may yet 
be found either at the bottom of 
the fea, or at the fides, where the 
water can reach them; but alfo from 
the falt which the rivers, rains, and 
other waters diflolve in their paf- 
fage through divers parts of th 
earth, and at length carry with them 
into the fea.” Buffon, and the 
generality of philofophcrs, acquiciee 
in the opinion of Boyle. 

After all, it may be obferved, 
that we are enquiring into the caulc 
of a phenomenon, which it may be 
faid had no fecondary caufe at all. 
It is taken for granted in this dif- 
quifition, that the water which 
covered the gtobe im its chaotic 
ftate, was not impregnated with 
falt as at prefent, but quite frefh; 
now this is an opinion concerning 
a matter of fat, which can never be 
proved cither way; and furely we 
extend our fpeculations very far, 
when we attempt to explain a 
phznomenon, primeval to, or co- 
eval with, the formaticn of the 
earth. 

Bernardine Gomefius. about two 
huadred years ago, publifhed an 
ingenious treatife upon {alt ; in this 
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treatife, after reciting, and refuting, 
the opinions of Fmpedocles, Anax. 
agoras, and Ariftotle, upon the fub. 
je& in queftion, he propofes his 
own; wherein he maintains that the 
fea was originally created in the 
fame ftate in which we at prefent 
find it, and impregnated from the 
very firft with the falt, which it 
contains. Though this hy pothefis 
may be confidered by fome, rather 
as a cutting than any untying of 
the knot, yet it has been embraced 
by philofophers of great eminence; 
and it muft be owned that it may be 
applied to the folution of fome 
phznomena with peculiar pro. 
pricty. _Naturalifts affure us, that, 
though fome few fpecies of fithes 
thrive in frefh water, and fome 
others live alternately in frefh water 
and falt, yet by far the greateft 
number cannot exift out of the fea: 
now whether we fuppofe the fea to 
have become falt from the influx of 
rivers, or from the gradual folution 
of beds of rock fait, or from the 
combined influence of both thefe 
caufes, it muft for fome years have 
remained fo exceedingly frefh, that 
it will not be an eafy matter to. ac 
count for the continuation of the 
exiftence of the numberlefs fpecies 
of fifhes, which cannot live in frefh 
waicr, This difficulty is not re- 
moved by fuppofing that fifhes do 
not imbibe any part of the fea’s 
faltnefs with their food, and at- 
tributing the efficacy of fea water in 
preferving life, to the fuperior 
weight with which it compreffes 
the organs of refpiration, for 
this fuperior weight is as much an 
effe&t of the falt diffolved in it, as 
the faline tafte itfelf. The faltnefs 
of the Cafpian fea, of the lakes of 
Mexico, and Titicaca, and of other 
large colle&tions of waters, which 
have no effluent rivers, nor vifible 
communication with the fea, may 
be as fuccefsfully explained upon 
this hypothefis,—that the fea was at 
the creation impregnated with falt 
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jas upon either of the preceding. 

Befides the opinions, concerning 
the caufe of the faline impregnation 
of the fea, which have been here 
mentioned, there is another, which 
future ages will, probably, fee lefs 

ueftionable reafons to adopt than 

we do: I mean that which main- 
tains—that fea falt is conftantly and 
abundantly generated, both on the 
furface of the earth, and in the 
bofom of the ocean. 

But how ineffe&tual foever our 
attempts may be to explain the 
caufe of the faltnefs of the fea; yet 
one might have hoped, that in this 
age of philofophy and curious navi- 
gation, the degree of its faltnefs in 
every latitude, and every feafon of 
the year, would have been afcer- 
tained by accurate experiments. 
The acquiring knowledge by ex- 
periments, is a ftow and laborious 
method, but it is, at the fame time, 
amethod within our reach: whilft 
the theoretical inveftigation of the 
proximate ,caufe of any natural 
phenomenon often furpafies, and 
that of its ultimate caufe always fur- 
paffes the apprehenfion of the hu- 
man intelleét. 

Some experiments tending to the 
elucidation of this point, re{pefting 
the famenefs or diverfity of the falt- 
nefs of the fea in different places, 
were made in the courfe of the 
voyage towards the North Polc, in 
2773. Welearn from thefe expe- 
riments, that the fea water at the 
Nore contained not quite +, of faic; 
at the back of Yarmouth fands not 
quite 3,3; off Flamborough Head 
rather more than ;t;; off Shetland 
rather Jefs than .%>; latitude 74 at 
fea 5; latitude 78 lefs than 3,3 
latitude 80, near the ice, not quite 
qo; latitude 80. 30, under the ice, 
not quite, ,}-3 latitude 68. 46, 
rather more than 41-3 latitude 65, 
at fea, rather lefs than ,. “ Dr. 


Hales got only ,%, from water taken 
up in the Mediterranean, and ,%; 
from water taken up at the Nore. 
Dr. Rutty fays, he got 3- from 
water taken up in latitude 65; .'; 
from water taken up near to 
Dublin; and 4 from water taken 
up at Dungarvan; and Dr. Lucas, 
that he got ,* from fea water taken 
up at Harwich.” The reader will 
obferve that thefe experiments do 
not perfeétly accord, as to the 
quantity of falt contained in water 
taken up at the fame place, as at 
the Nore, and in latitude 65. This 
is not to be wondered at; the fea 
water in the fame latitude, is not 
always equally diluted by the frefla 
water which falls from the atmot- 
phere ; nor can we be certain, that 
different perfons, in making ex- 
periments of this kind, have always 
ufed the fame degree of heat, in 
drying the refidue which remains 
after the evaporation of the water ; 
or that they have evaporated the 
water with the fame deerce of heat : 
and yet this circumitance alone 
may occafion a great difparity in 
the quantity of the faline matter, 
feparable from a definite weight of 
fea water. For not to infift upon, 
what has been before mentioned, 
the decompofition of a part of the 
fea falt, which takes place when a 
folution of it is evaporated with a 
great heat, ‘it may be obferved, thaz 
the fea falt in fubftance is difperfed, 
when a faturated folution of it is 
evaporated with even lefs than a 
boiling heat. This is very clearly 
feen, when a small quantity of a 
folution of fea falt is evaporated to 
drynefs in a deep copper veffel, for 
the infide of the veffel, which can 
come in contaé& with nothing but 
the vapour, is fpangled with par- 
ticles of falt, which have been care 
ricd up with the vapour, 
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HERE is another circumftancé 

which evinces that birds have 
a prodigious power of voice: the 
cries of many fpecies are uttered 
in the higher regions of the atmof- 
phere, where the rarity of the me- 
dium muft confequently weaken 
the effeét. That the rarefaftion of 
the air diminifhes founds is well 
afcertained from pneumatical ex- 
periments; and I can add, from 
my own obfervation, that, even in 
the open air, a fenfible difference 
in this refpe& may be perceived. 
I have oftén {pent whole days in 
the forefis, where I was obliged to 
liften clofely to the diftant cries of 
the dogs, or fhouts of the hunter; I 
uniformly found that the fame 
noifes were tauch lefs audible during 
the heat of the day, between ten 
and four o’clock, than in the even- 
ing, and particularly in the night, 
whofe {tillnefs would make hardly 
any alteration, fince in thefe fequef- 
tered fcenes there is nothing to 
difturb the harmony but the flight 
buzz of infeéts and the chirping of 
fome birds. I have obferved a 
fimilar difference between the frofty 
days in winter and the heats of {um- 
mer. This can he imputed only to 
the variation in the denfity of the 
air. Indeed, the difference feems 
to be fo great, that I have often 
been unable to diftinguifh in mid- 
day, at the diftance of fix hundred 
paces, the fame voice which I could, 
at fix o’clock in the morning or 
evening, hear at that of twelve or 
fifteen hundred paces. —A bird may 
rife at lea{t to the height of feven- 
teen thoufand feet. for it is there 
juft vifible, A flock of feveral 
hundred ftorks, geefe, or ducks, 
mutt mount full higher, fince, not- 
withftanding the {pace which they 
occupy, they foar almolt out of 
fight. If the cry of birds therefore 


may be heard from an altitude of 
above a league, we may reckon if 
at leaft four times as powerful a§ 
that of men or quadrupeds, whick 
is not audible at more than half q 
league’s diftance on the. furface: 
But this eftimation is even too low: 
for, befide the diffipation of force 
to be attributed to the caufe already 
affigned, the found is propagated 
in the higher regions as from 4 
center in all direétions, and only a 
part of it reaches the ground; but, 
when made at the furface, the 
aerial waves are reflected as they 
roll along, and the lateral and ver. 
tical effet is augmented. It is 
hence that a perfon on the top of a 
tower hears one better at the bot. 
tom, than the perfon below heats 
from above; 

Sweetnefs of voicé and melodj 
of fong are qualities which in birds 
are partly natural, partly acquired, 
Their great facility in catching and 
repeating founds enables them not 
orily to borrow from each other, 
but often to copy the infleétions 
and tones of the human voice, and 
of our mufical inftruments. Is it 
not fingular, that in all populous 
and civilized countries, moft of the 
birds chant delightful airs, whilé, 
in the extenfive deferts of Africa 
and America, inhabited by roving 
favages, the winged tribes utter only 
harfh and difcordant cries, and but 
a few fpecies have any claim to 
melody? Muft this difference be 
imputed to the difference of climate 
alone? ‘The extremes of cold and 
heat operate indeed great changes 
on the nature of animals, and oftet 
form externally permanent charat- 
ters and vivid colours. The qua 
drupeds of which the garb is va- 
riegated, fpotted, or ftriped, fuchas 
the panthers, the leopards, the 
zebras, and the civets, are all natives 
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of the hotteft climates. All the 
pirds of the tropical regions {parkle 
with the moft glowing tints, while 
thofe of the temperate countries are 
fained with lighter and fofter 
fhades. - Of the three hundred fpe- 
cies that may be reckoned belong- 
ing to out climates, the peacock, 
the common cock, the gold oriole, 
the king-fifher, and the goldfinch, 
only can be celebrated for the 
yaniety of their colours; but nature 
would feem to have exhautted all 
the rich hues of the univerfe on 
the plumage of the birds of America, 
of Africa and of India. Thefe 
uadrupeds, clothed in the moft 
Piendid robes, thefe birds attired 
in the richeft plumage, utter at the 
{ame time hoarfe, grating, or even 
terrible cries. Climate has no 
doubt a principal fhare in this 
haenomenon; but does not the 
influence of man contribute alfo to 
the effe&t? In all the dometticated 
animals, the colours never heighten, 
but grow fofter and fainter: many 
examples occur among the quadru- 
yeds; and cocks and pigeons are 
{till more variegated than dogs or 
horfes. The real alteration which 
the human powers have produced 
on nature, exceeds our fondeft 
imagination: the whole face of the 
lobe is changed; the milder animals 
are tarmed and fubdued, and the 
more ferocious are reprefied and 
extirpated, They imitate our man- 
ners; they adopt our fentiments; 
and,‘under our tuition, their facul- 
ties expand, ' In the ftate of nature, 
the dog has the fame qualities and 
difpofitions, though in’ an inferior 
degree, with the tiger, the leopard, 
or the lion; for the chara€ter of the 
carnivorous tribe refults folely from 
the acutenefs of their fmell and 
tale: but education has mollified 
his original ferocity, improved his 
fagacity, and rendered him the com- 
panion and affociate of man. ‘ 
* Our influence is {maller on the 
birds than on the quadrupeds, be- 
caufe their nature is more different 
from our own, and becaufe they 


is y 


are lefs fubmiffive and lefs fufcepti- 
ble of attachment, Thofe we call 
domeftic, are only prifoners, which, 
but for propagating, are ufelefs 
during their lives; they are victims, 
muliipiied without trouble, and 
facrificed without regret. As their 
inftinéts are totally unrelated to 
our own, we find it impofhble to 
inflii our fentiments; and their 
education is merely mechanical. A 
bird, whofe ear is delicate, and 
whofe voice is flexible, liftens to 
difcourfe, and foon learns to repeat 
the words, but without feeling their 
force. Some have indeed been 
taught to hunt and fetch game; 
fome have been trained to fondle 
their inftru&or: but thefe fentiments 
are infinitely below what we com- 
municate fo readily to the quadru- 
peds. What comparifon between 
the attachment of a dog, and the 
familiarity of a canary bird; be- 
tween the underftanding of an elc- 
phant, and the fagacity ofan oftrich ? 

The natural tones of birds, fetting 
afide thofe derived from education, 
exprefs the various modifications 
of paffion; they change even ac- 
cording to the different times or 
circumftances. The females are 
much more filent than the males; 
they have cries of pain or fear, 
murmurs of inquietude or folicitudc, 
efpecially fer their young ; but fong 
is generally withheld from them. 
In the male it fprings from fweet 
emotion, from tender defire; the 
canary in his cage, the greenfinch 
in the fields, the oriole in the woods, 
chant their ioves with a fonorous 
voice, and their mates reply in 
feeble notes of confent. The nigh- 
tingale, when he firft arrives in 
the {pring, is filent; he begins in 
faultering unfrequent airs: it is 
not until the dam fits on her eggs, 
that he pours out the warm melody 
of his heart: then he relieves and 
foothes her tedious incubation; then 
he redoubles his careffes, and war- 
bles more pathetically his armorous 
tale, pe what proves that love 
is among birds the real fource of 

: ; their 
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their mufic is, that, after the breed- 
ing feafon is over, it either seales 
entirely, or lofes its {weetnefs. 

This melody, which is each yea 
renewed, and which latts only two 
or three months during the feafon 
of love, and changes into harfh low 
notes on the fubfidence of that 
paffion, indicates a phylical relation 
between the organs of generation 
‘and thofe of voice, which is mot 
confpicuous in birds. It is well 
known that the articulation is never 
confirmed in the human {pecies be- 
fore the age of puberty; and that 
the bellowing of quadrupeds be- 
comes tremendous when they are 
attuated by their fiery lufts. The 
‘yepletion of the {permatic vellels 
irritates the parts of generation, 
and by fympathy affeéts the throat. 
Hence the growth of the beard, 
the forming of the voice, and the 
extention of the genital organ in 
the male; the fweil of the breaks, 
and the expanfion of the glandulous 
bodies in the female. In bir 
changes are more confiderable 
only are thefe parts fimulated or 
altered; after being in appearance 
entirely deftroyed, they a:e cven 
renovated by the operation of the 
fame caufes. The tefticles, wluch 
in man and moft of the quadrupeds 
remain nearly the jame at all tiincs, 
contra&t aud wafte almoft entirely 


s the 


not 


away in birds after the breeding 
and on its return 
that even ap- 
pears difproportioned, It would 
be curious to difcover if there is 


fealon is over, 


they expand to a lize 


not tome new produétion in the 


organs of the voice, correfponding 
70 this {well in the parts of genera. 
tion. 

Man feems even to have given a 
ct that 
which nature has the moft deeply 
implanted in the animal frame. The 
Gomeftic quadrupeds and birds are 
almolt conttantly in feafon, while 
thofe which roam in per feci freedom 
are only at certain fared t: 
‘mulated by the ardour of pallion, 


me ' : 
direction {0 8 iove, appetite 


abt mlu are 


The cock, the pigeon, and the duck 
have equally with the horfe, the 
ram, and the dog, undergone thiy 
important change of conttitution, 


But the bird 


tion, and in their aptitude for 
motion, Many f{pecies {carcely ret 
for a fingle moment, and the rapa 
cious tribes purfue their prey with 
out halting or turning afide, while 
the quadrupeds need to be fre. 
quently recruited,—-To give fome 
idea of the rapidity and continuance 
of the flight of birds, let us compare 
it with the celerity of the fleetef 
Jand-animals. The ftag the rein. 
deer, and the elk, can travel forty 
leagucs a day, the rein-deer cay 
draw its fledge at the rate of thirty 
leagues for feveral days, The camel 
can perform a journey of ‘three 
hundred leagues in eight days. The 
choiceft race-horfe can run a league 
in fix or feven minutes; but he 
{oon flackens his career, and could 
not long fupport fuch an exertion, 
I have known the inftance of ay 
Englifhman who rode fixty-twa 
leagues in cleven hours and thirty. 
two minutes, changing horiestwenty. 
one times; fo that the beft hope 
could not travel more than four 
leagues in an hour, or thirty leagues 
in aday. Dut the motion of birds 
is vaftly fwifter: an eagle, whole 
diameter exceeds four feet, rifes 
out of fight in Jefs than three 
minutes, and therefore muft fly 
more than 3.500 yards in one 
minute, or twenty leagues in an 
hour, At his rate, a bird would 
ealy perform a journey of two 
hundred leagues in a day, “fince 
ten hours would be fufficient, which 
would allow frequent halts, and 
the whole night for repefe. Our 
iwallows, and other inigratory birds, 
might therefore reach the equator 
in feven or eight days. Adanfon 
faw on the coall of Senegal [wallows 
that had arrived on the ninth of 
October ; that is, eight or nine days 
after their departure from Europe 
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Pietro della Valle fays, that in 
Perfia * the meflenger-pigeon travels 
as far in a fingle day as a man can 
9 a-foot in fix days. Itis a well- 
known ftory, that a falcon of Henry 
IL. which flew after a litile buftard 
at Fontainbleau, was caught next 
morning at Malta, and recognized 
by the ring which it wore.t A Ca- 
nary falcon, fent to the duke of 
Lerma, returned in fixteen hours 
fom Andalufia to the ifland of 
Teneriffe, a diftance of two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues. Sir Hans 
Sloane ¢ aflures ‘us, that at Barba- 
does the gulls make excurfions in 
flocks to the diftance cf more than 
two hundred miles, and return the 
fame day. Taking all thefe faéts 
together, I think we may conclude 
that a bird of vigorous wing could 
every day pafs through four or five 
times more {pace than the fileetett 
quadruped, ' ch 

Every thing” con{pires to the 
rapidity of a bird’s motion: firft, 
the feathers are very light, have a 
broad furface, and their fhafts are 
hollow: fecondly, the wings are 
convex above and concave below 3; 
they are firm and wide {pread, and 
the mufcles which a& upon them 
are powerful: thirdly, the body is 
roportionally light, for the flat 
ee are thinner than in the qua- 


drupeds, and hollow bones have 


mach larger cavities. ‘ The fkele- 
ton of the pelican,’’ fay the anato- 
milts of the academy, ‘* 1s extremely 
light, not weighing more than 23 
ounces, though it is of confiderable 
bulk.” This quality diminifhes the 
fpecific gravity of birds. 
Anotherconfequence which feems 
to refult from the texture of the 
bones, is the longevity of birds. In 
man and the quadrupeds, the periad 
of life feems to be in general re- 
* Voyage de Pictro della Yalle. 


gulated by the time required to at- 
tain the full growth: but in birds 
it follows different proportions ; 
their progrefs is rapid to maturity ; 
fome run as foon as they quit the 
fhell, and fly fhortly afterwards: & 
cock can copulate when only four 
months old, and yet does not ac- 

uire his full fize in lefs than a 
year, Land animals generally live 
fix or feven times as long as they 
take to reach the age of puberty ; 
but in birds the proportion is ten 
times greater, for L have feen linnets 
fourteen or fifteen years old, cocks 
twenty, and parrots above thirty, 
and they would probably go be- 
yond thefelimits.§ This difference 
I fhould attribute to the foft porous 
quality of the bones; for the general 
oifification and rigidity of the fyftem 
to which animals perpetually tend, 
determine the boundary of life; 
that will therefore be prolonged, if 
the parts want folidity and con- 
fiftence. It is thus that women 
arrive oftener at old age than men ; 
that birds live longer than quadru- 
peds, and that filhes live longer 
than birds, 

But a more particular enquiry 
will evince that uniformity of plan 
which prevails through nature. The 
birds, as well as the quadrupeds, 
are carnivorous, or granivorous, 
In the former clais, the fomach 
and inteftines are proportionally 
{mall; but thofe of the latter have a 
craw additiona!, correfponding to 
the falfe belly in ruminating ani- 
mals, and the capacity of the ven» 
tricle compenfaties for the unfub- 
ftantial quality of their deftined 
food. ‘Lhe granivorous birds have 
alfo two caca, and a very ftrong 
mufcular {ftomach, which ferves te 
triturate the hard fubftances which 
they {wallow, AN 


+ Obiervations of Sir Edmund Scoty, in Purchafs’s Colle€tion. 

t A Voyage to the Weft Iflands, with their Natural Hiftory, by Sir Hans SJoane. 

§ A perfon of veracity aflured me, that a parrot layed at about forty years of age, 
without commerce with any male, at leaft of its own kind.—It is faid, that a fwan has 
lived three hundred years; a goofe eighty; and a pelican as many. The cagle and crow 


are famous for longevity. 


Encyclopedie, article Oifeau. 


Aldrovandus relates, that a 


pigeon lived twenty-two years, and ceafed to brecc only the laft fix years, Willoughby 
jays, that linnets live fourteen years, 3nd een twenty-threc, &c. 


Vor. XI, 
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An ACCOUNT or an artiric1rat SPRING or WATER, 


BY ERASMUS DARWIN, M.D. F.R.S,. 


From tie Philofophical Tranfaétions. 


EAR my houfe was an old 
N well, about one hundred yards 
from the river, and about four yards 
deep, which had been many years 
difufed on account of the badnefs of 
the water, which [ found to contain 
much vitriolic acid, with, at the 
fame time, a flight fulphureous fmell 
and tafle; but did not carefully ana- 
lyze it. The mouth of this well was 
about four feet above the furface of 
the riyer: and the ground, through 
which it was funk, conlifted of a black, 
Joofe, moift earth, which appeared 
to have been very lately a morafs, 
and is now covered with houfes 
built upon piles. At the bottom 
was found a bed of red marl, and 
the fpring, which was fo flrong as 
to give up many hogfheads in a day, 
oczed from between the mora{s and 
the marl: it lay about eight feet 


beneath the furface of the river, and 


the water rofe within two feet of 
the top of the well. 

Having obierved that a very 
copious ipring, called Saint Alk- 
imund’s well, rofe out of the ground 
about half a mile higher on the 
fame fide of the Darwent, the level 
of which I knew by the height of 
the intervening wire to be about 
four or five feet above the ground 
aboyt my well; and having obierved, 
zit the higher lands, at the diftance 
of a mile or two behind thefe wells, 
confifted of red marl like that in 
the well; I concluded, that, if I 
fhould bore through this ftratum of 
matl, I might probably gain a water 
fimilar to that of St. Alkmund’s 
well, and hoped that at the fame 
time it might rife above the furface 
of my old well to the level of St. 
Alkmund’s. 

With this intent a pump was 
firft put down for the purpole of 
more éafily keeping dry the bottom 
of the old weil, and a hole about 
two'and a half inches diameter was 
then boayed evout thirtecn yards 


below the bottom of the well, till 
fome fand was brought by the auger, 
A wooden pipe, which was pre. 
vioufly cut in a conical form at one 
end, and armed with an iron ring at 
the other, was driven into the to 
of this hole, and flood up about two 
yards from the bottom of the well 
and being furrounded with well: 
rammed clay, the new water afcend. 
ed in a {mall ftream through the 
wooden pipe, 
Our next operation was to build 
a wall of clay againft the morally 
fides of the well, with a wall of 
well bricks internally, up to the 
top of it. This completely ftopped 
out every drop of the old water: 
and, on taking out the plug which 
had been put in the wooden pipe, 
the new water in two or three days 
ro{e up to the top, and flowed over 
the edges of the well. 
_ Afterwards, to gratify my curio. 
fity in fecing how high the new 
{pring would rife, and for thet 
agreeable purpofe of procuring the 
water at all times quite ‘cold and 
frefh, I dire€ted a pipe of lead, 
about eight yards long, and three. 
quarters of an inch diameter, to be 
introduced through the wooden pipe 
defcribed above, into the ftratum of 
marl at the bottom of well, fo 
as to ftand-aliout three fect’ above 
the furface of the ground, Near 
Pipe was 


tha 
Chic 


the bottoin of this leaden 
fewed, between two leaden rings or 
flanches, an inverted cone of {tif 
leather, into which fome wool was 
ftufled to ftretch it out, fo that, 
after having pafied through the 
wooden pipe. it might completely 
hil up the perforation of the clay, 
Another leaden ring or flanch was 
foldered round the leaden pipe, 
about two yards below the furface 
of the ground, which, with fome 
doubles of flannel placed under it, 
was nailed on the top of the wooden 
pipe, by which means the water 
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An Actonnt of an artificial Spring of Water. 


s petfeflly precluded from rifing 
aed the wooden and the leaden 
3 This being accomplifhed, the bot- 
tom of the well remained quite dry, 
and the new water quickly role 
about a foot above the top of the 


- well in the leaden pipe; and, on 


bending the mouth of this pipe to 
the level of the furface of the ground, 
about two hogfheads of water flowed 
from it in twenty-four hours, which 
had fimilar properties with the water 
of St. Alkmund’s well, as on com- 

arifon both thefe waters curdled a 
folution of foap in {pirit of wine, 
and abounded with calcareous earth, 
which was copioully precipated by 
a folution of fixed alkali; but the 
new water was found to poflefs a 
greater abundance of it, together 
with numerous {mall bubbles of 
aérial acid or calcareous gas. 

The new water has now flowed 
about twelve months, and, as far as 
I can judge, is already increafed to 
almoft double the quantity in a 
given time; atid from the rude ex- 
periments I made, I think it is now 
lefs replete with calcareous carth, 
‘approaching gradually to an exaét 
correfpondence with St. Alkmund’s 
well, as it probably has its origin 
between the fame ftrata of earth. 

As many mountains bear incon- 
tetible marks of their having been 
forcibly raifed by fome power be- 
neath them; and other. mountains, 
and even iflands, have been lifted 
up by fubterraneous fires in our 
own times, we may fafely reafon on 
the fame {uppofition in refpeé& to all 
other great elevations of ground, 
Proofs of thefe circumftances are to 
be feen on both fides of this part of 
the country; whoever will infpect, 
with the eye of a philofopher, the 
lime-mountain at Breedon, on the 
edse of Leicefterfhire, will not 
hehtate a moment in pronouncing, 
that it has been forcibly elevated by 
fome power beneath it; for it is of 
a conical form, with the apex cut 
off, and the ftrata, which compofe 
the central parts of it, and which 
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are found nearly horizontal in the 
plain, are raifed almoft perpendicu- 
larly, and placed upon their edzes, 
while thofe on each fide decline 
like the furface-of the hill; fo that 
this mountain may well be repre- 
fented by a bur made by forcing 
a bodkin through feveral parailet 
fhects of paper. At Router, or 
Eagle-ftone, in the Peak, feveral 
large mafles of grit-flone are feen on 
the fides and bottom of the moun- 
tain, which by their form evince 
from what parts of the fummit they 
were broken off at the time it was 
elevated; and the numerous loofe 
ftones f{cattered about the plains in 
its vicinity, and half buried in the 
earth, muft have been thrown out 
by explofions, and prove the volca- 
nic origin of the mountain. Add 
to this the vaft beds of toad-fione or 
lava in many parts of this county, 
fo accurately defcribed, and fo well 
explained, by Mr. Whitehurift, in 
his Theory of the Formation of the 
Earth. 

Now as all great elevations of 
ground have been thus raifed by 
jubterrancous fires, and in a long 
courfe of time their fummits have 
been worn away, it happens, that 
fome of the more interior ftrata of 
the earth are expofed naked on the 
tops of mountains; and that, in 
general, thofe flrata, which le up- 
permolt, or neareft to the fummit of 
the mountain, are the loweft in the 
contiguous plains. ‘This will “be 
readily conceived if the bur, made 
by thrufting a bodkin through feve- 
ral parallel fheets of paper, had a 
part of its apex cut off by a pen- 
knife, and is fo well explained by 
Mr, Michell, in an ingenious paper 
on the Phenomena of Earthquakes, 
publifhed a few years ago in the 
Philofophical ‘Tranta&tions, 

And as the more elevated parts of 
a country are fo much colder than 
the vallies, owing, perhaps, to a 
concurrence of two or three caufes, 
but particularly to the lefs condenfed 
flate of the air upon hills, which 
thence becomes a better conduétor 
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of heat, as well as of eleétricity, 
and permits it to efcape the fafter ; 
it is from the water condenfed on 
thefe cold furfaces of mountains, 
that our common cold fprings have 
their origin; and which fliding 
between two of the ftrata above 
dt{cribed, defcend till they find or 
make themfelves an outlet, and 
will in confequence rife to a level 
with the part of the mountain where 
they originated. And hence, if by 
piercing the earth you gain a {pring 
between the fecond atid third, or 
third and fourth ftratum, it muft 
generally happen, that the water 
from the loweit ftratum will mfe 
the higheft, if confined in pipes, be- 
caufe it comes originally from a 
higher part of the country in its 
vicinity. 

‘The increafing quantity of this 
new fpring, and its increafing purity, 
I fuppofe to be owing to its con- 
tinually diifolving a part of the 
earth it pafles through, and hence 
making itfelf a wider channel, and 
that through materials of lefs iolubi- 
lity, Hence it is probable, that the 


older and {ironger {prings are gene- 
~~ 


An ACCOUNT or tut GARDENS or tut PHILOSOPHERS, 


BY MR. DE PAUW. 


T would be omitting a very in- 

terefting ¢ircum{tance in the de- 
icription of Attica, were no men- 
tion made of the gardens of the phi- 
lofophers, ‘They occupied a furface 
fornewhat exceeding a mile fquare 
in the environs of Athens, and ex- 
tended from the banks of the Iliffus 
to thofe of the Cephifus, The 
center belonged to the difciples of 
Kpicurus; to the fouth were thofe 
of Ariftotle; and northwards the 
followers of Plato, 

Never did fees difcover lefs tur- 
bulence, nor neighbours fewer jea- 
loufies ; an alley of olive-trees, or 
a thicket of myrtles feparated the 
dominions of fyftem, and ferved as 
boundaries in the empire of opi- 
nions, 





rally the purer ; and that all fprings 
were originally loaded with the 
foluble impurities of the ftrata 
through which they tranfuded, 

Since the above-related experi. 
ment was made, I have read with 
pleafure the ingenious account of 
the King’s wells at Sheernefs, in the 
la{t volume of the Tranfa@ions. by 
Sir Thomas Hyde Page, in which 
the water rofe three hundred feet 
above its fource in the well; and 
have alfo been informed, that in the 
town of Richmond, in Surrey, and 
at Infhip near Prefton in Lancafhire 
it is ufual to bore for water through 
a. lower f{tratum of earth to a certain 
depth ; and that when it is found at 
both thofe places, it rifes fo high as 
to overflow the furface of the well: 
all thefe faé&ts contribute to eftablith 
the theory above-mentioned, And 
there is reafon to conclude, that if 
fimilar experiments were made, atti. 
ficial {prings, rifing above ground, 
might in many places be thus pro. 
duced at {mall expence, both for 
the common purpofes of life, and 
for the great improvement of lands 
by occafionally watering them, 
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Each fe&t however was diftin. 
guifhed by peculiar manners, and 
charaéteriflics fufficiently remark- 
able. The Epicureans affeéted no 
extremes, either of opulence or po 
verty: obferving great fimplictty, 
and rigid economy, they did not 
appear anxious to augment the px 
trimony of their founder; but when 
attempts were made to injure this 
property, all the Epicureans in Ew 
rope revolted againft the injuftice. 

The fucceffors of Plato fuflered 
exceedingly, during the wars of 
Philip, fon of Demetrius, | Their 
poffeffions were then totally pil 
laged ; and they had the i 
tune to experience equal barbanily 
in the days of Sylla. But as the 
Grecks delighted in the ftudy of 
metaphyfics, 
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saphyfics, they difcovered their When the moft ns a 
gnc et NE for the Platonifts, by fophers, fuch as Polemon, ad too 
oot the injuries their gat- many {fcholars to be contained 
at tt io from thofé leaders within the bounds of a garden, 
den had fut “a At length it became they conftruéted for them other 
——— the moft diftin- habitations, called Calybia. In 
caftomary eat a ? acpoint the thefe wretched huts, framed of 
ee aa F this {ee in the nuiaber wood, and covered with ftraw, the 
arene a - and by fuch means ftudents of Greece were lodged to 
- Sonata gv i e of the commu- their fatisfattion; for they endured 
yer gem eee tee pieces of every thing to attain what they 
nily aac ircumf{tance indeed called wifdom, and acquire what 
oe aes - pes extraordinary, was termed by them immortality. 
~ a tis wd eyes of thofe Great things indeed have been 
one nf are accuftomed to effe&ted by the men of this country; 
resets gs al and leave the but their fuccefles depended on 
poor evils * prodigious efforts, inexpreflible 
ag ok of Ariftotle, occu- pains, and continual toils, a 
i ae cane on the banks of tafk of completing a courfe of phi- 
aie were in declared oppo- lofophy was little inferior there to 
the saprtae iendilining life of the the hard exercifes of wreftling, or 
fition tot ar diftinguifhed them- wielding the gauntlet, in order to 
ama a as their fortune would merit the crowns of Elis, or thofe 
net by an affe€tation of {plendor. of the Nemaxan por ’ scliatiin 
> ho long governed their The manner of living w vi 
wake 3 troducsd a profufion here defcribed prevented youth 
carne _ ik ncn ; and he was from being tainted with the corrup- 
ei noe of having furpaffed tion of towns, and diminifhed con- 
seagate of the Epicureans. fiderably the ruinous expences ofa 
— ms eeu in osu, that the public education. Very {mall {ums 
ati kilolirphers towards indeed were fufficient for the young 
ioe nil ftronger than that men of Athens to attend leffons de- 
ygesange os Athenians. But de- livered in the fhade of a bower, and 
of 8 g ot afure on the afterwards to repofe themfelves un- 
ee es . d oth der a fhed of ftraw. 
ital for inftruments, and other C . 
“igen relative to the arts and Cluiters of fuch dwellings, at a 
aa daa ted under Plato diftance, refembled villages, where 
gee bet arise extremes, and morals, like common trades, were 
ey a a agin ‘in the envi- acquired by dint of praétice. They 
emmys a It was there, in contained few articles of furniture, 
ae “ge 9 sillity and far and even thefe could be con fRructed 
the —- ee a of the without the aid of others; as might 
jose gr tong scene ad in form- be inflanced in the cafe of that 
“mg ae great men; onc of philofopher, who appeared at the 
pe Reg a ere have fufficed to Olympic games, clad in the manu. 
—— rere hi ation illuftrious.  fa€tures of his own hands, 
ae a eo ‘ation of the She great art to command and 
= i poeraened advan- obey bet ame habitual there, from 
nasngal aie already obferved, the perfect a of bi 
Satie method in ufe among tl os gee Pig Ore wal on rani 
ek in ee eek Cece. are sechrneaitne ine Went das 
agen aoe Ml ts, ee threc for ten days only, and when this 
» engi Reveals: Sabai ' period clapfed, ‘another enjoyed 
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It is very probable, that the young 
philofophers were allowed to chufe 
their magiftrates by a plurality of 
votes; and this muft have excited 
among the candidates, an emulation 
and conteft for glory, equal to that 
of becoming Areopagite, or Dema- 
gogue. 

Some attribute the invention of 
this {cholaftic police to Xenocrates, 
and others to Ariftotle; but it cer- 
tainly was firft eftablifhed among 
the inhabitants of the Lyceum who 
were always kept in motion, in 
order to prevent a fedentary life, 
at an age when it proves moft per- 
nicious. During a period of twenty 
four years, the human frame, in its 
progrefs towards perfection, re- 
quires not only aGtion, but even 
violent excrcife, to effettuate com- 
pletely the purpofe of nature. Even 
the very plants, which feem moft 
created for repofe, fhoot feebly, 
where no currents of air penetrate 
to agitate their leaves. ‘ 

The chiefs of the philofophical 
fefts, who direéted thele little flates 
without controul, poffeffed habita- 
tions beyond comparifon more [pa- 
cious and convenient than thofe of 
their fcholars. The garden of 
heovhra{tus, on the banks of the 
lliffus, contained a temple, where 
the image of Ariftotle was con- 
fecrated, a portico ornamented with 
maps of geography, a mufeum for 
public leétures, and finally a range 
of apartments fufficiently extenfive 
to accommodate feveral philofo- 
phers who dwelt there in common. 
Jn this quarter the air was much 
purer than at the academy, where 
its noxious qualities became infup- 
portable to Plato, and forced him 
to retire fome ftadia towards the 
north in the canton of Colonos, 
The fame place had formerly af- 
forded an alylum to the aftronomer 
Meton, and to the poet Sophocles : 
its fituation was fingularly agreeable, 
at the foot of a hill wafhed by the 
river Cephifus, and adorned with 
different monuments relative to the 
religious rites of Minerva, and of 
Neptune, 
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Plato, fettled at Colonos, fancied 
himfelf at the pinnacle of his wifhes, 
in founding a republic, and cultj. 
vating a few acres of land he had 
acquired among the neighbouring 
cottages. His heart was fo much 
attached to this corner of Greece, 
that, when dying, he determined in 
his will the limits of thefe {canty 
pofleffions, with as much precifion 
as could be employed in regulating 
a province or a kingdom, 

None of thefe rural retreats be- 
came {o celebrated in the hiftory of 
philofophy as the garden of Epicu- 
rus. ‘This {chool of his {e& was 
confecrated like a temple, and the 
adminiftration of it confided to 
thofe who fucceffively taught the 
opinions of thcir mafter, and per- 
petuated the {pirit of his famous 
fyftem, like a facred and eternal 
flame. ‘They could not however 
alienate this extenfive domain, 
which, planted with olive trees, 
and cultivated with economy, fufi- 
ced to maintain all the profeffors of 
their doftrine. An infcription, 
fays Seneca, on the front of their 
fanétuary, announced that the foye. 
reign good was only to be found on 
the bofom of pleafure, and invited 
thofe, who were weary of wavering, 
between opinions, to repair thither, 
and cuitivate the repofe of the 
mind. But he confeffes, that thofe, 
who are attracted by {uch magnifi- 
cent promifes, and flattering hopes, 
muft have been not a little aftonifh- 
ed to find fimple and honeft mor- 
tals, practifing the moft fober regi- 
men, and united by the ties of 
indifféluble friendfhip, which they 
confidered as the pureft virtue, and’ 
moft fublime enjoyment. Mutual 
failings met with an indulgence 
there unknown to the reft of man- 
kind; and they fupported without 
murmuring the caprices of their 
chicts, who in reality were neither 
wanting in wifdom, nor modera- 
tion. Apollodorus alone, from his 
imperious charaéter, received the 
epithet of Cepotyrannos, or the 
tyrant of the garden; but his pre- 
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tended defpotifm never occafioned 
the effufion of blood, nor even the 
facrifice of a tear. Phefe Epicu- 
reans were not ignorant, that in 
their paths through life, they mult 
meer with thorns, as well as flowers; 
for they {pring up. fays Lucretius, 
around the very altars which are 
confecrated to the graces. 

It appears, by the letters of 
Cicero, that, in his time, a Roman 
named Memmius, who was of great 
confideration in the republic, con- 
ceived the unaccountable defign of 
ufurping the domains bequeathed 
by Epicurus to his fucceflors, in the 
vicinity of Athens, ‘Their friends, 
however, were powerful and zealous 
enough to protect them againft ail 
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the efforts of Memmius; and they 
preferved their poffefions until 
Greece fell uader the yoke of the 
Chriflians, who defolated that coun- 
try from one extremity to the other. 
Whole troops of priefts and monks, 
armed with axes and torches, were 
feen by Libanius over-running the 
diftriats, burning the temples, and 
demolifhing the ftatues, fo that 
nothing remained on their paflage 
but fcattered fragments, and piles 
of {moking ruins. 

At the fight of thefe. fanatics, 
philofophy abandoned the regions 
of Greece, never perhaps to return 3 
and that reign of darknefs then fuc- 
ceeded, which {till continues there, 


CUSTOMS or tne TURKISII 


TANTS, 


BY THE ABBE MARITI, 


[ Concluded from Page 369. | 


N my gencral view of the ifland, 

I have already mentioned the go- 
vernment of this city, which is the 
refidence of the muhafhl, with all 
his court; and of the mullah, the 
fupreme chief of the judges, or 
cadis of the kingdom. 1 fhall only 
add, that it is the refidence alfo of 
all the agas, or Turkish lords; and 
of the principal Greek and Arme- 
nian families, who by their different 
employments depend on the go- 
vernment of Nicofia. The princi- 
pal branch of trade here is cotton 
cloth, which is manufa¢tured in the 
city, though the greater part of the 
other manufaétures are made in the 
neighbouring villages. The Turky 
leather of this place has a more bril- 
liant and lively colour than that of 
Barbary; and the painted cottons, 
initead of lofing their fplendor by 
being wafhed with foap, become 
more beautiful. The dye of the 
bucaflins* is compofed of a mix- 


tureof the root of the boia, and 
oxes blood; this red colour, weil 
imprinted, never fades. Scveral 
other produ€tions of the ifland are 
colleéted at Nicofia. Some articles 
are alfo brought from Caramania; 
but they are chiefly difpofed of in 
commerce through the channel of 
Larnic, which is the grand maga- 
zine and mart for wares of diflerent 
kinds, 

During my abode in this capital, 
J had an opportunity of fecing 
feveral ‘Turkifh ceremonies: and, 
among others, the circumeifion of 
four children, and the imarriage ofa 
great lord, 

The children of the Turks are 
not circumciled till they have at- 
tained the tenth year of their age: 
but at their birth a little falt is put 
into the'r mouths, and a few words 
are repeated from the Koran; the 
meaning of which is—* May the 
* blefling of thy exifience render 


** dear 


* Bucaflins are a kind of ftuffs gummed and well prefled. Thofe of Smyrna are 


ftiffened with flour patte, and painted after 


the Indian manner. 
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‘6 dear to thee the name of God, to 
6‘ whom thou oughteft always to 
* give glory.” For eight days pre- 
ceding the ceremony, the family 
hold a general feftival; they then 
indulge in every pleafure, and give 
balls and various other entertain- 
ments. All their friends and re- 
Jations are invited ; and every thing 
announces a fecond birth, of more 
importance than the fir. When 
the day at length arrives, the child 
is clothed in the richett attire. It 
is conduéted through the itrects of 
the city, on a horle gaudily orna- 
menied ; the ftandard of Mahomet 
is carried before; the fingis follow, 
dascing; a body of muficians, and 
performers on different inflruments, 
come after; and the proceffion 1s 
cloied by the friends and relations. 
When they arrive at the molque, 
people repeat their prayers ; 
and, having rcmounted their horics, 
return to the houle of the child’s 
father, where an experienced man 
cuts the prepuce entircly off; after 
which he holds up his hand, and 
cries out with a loud voice—** There 
“is no other God than the true 
6 Ged, and Mahomet is his pro- 
“ phet.” When this ts done, all 
the afliflants make fome prefent to 
the young Neophyte ; and the cere- 
mony is terminated by a grand enter- 
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trefs with what raptures fhe infpireg 
him, paffes and repafles twenty times 
a day before her windows; fings 
amorous fongs; and holds in his 
hand a poniard, which he brandithes 
in a thoufand different forms. Soon 
after, he applies the point to hig 
armor breaft ; makes a {mall incifion ; 
and draws back the weapon in fuch 
a manner, that this flight punéture 
becomes a pretty large wound, If 
the fair reclufe is not near enoush 
to obferve thefe bloody declarations 
of his paffion, he hopes to be able 
one day to fhew her his fcars. The 
Greeks themlelves, fervile imitators 
of the Turks, are not al:ogether 
exempt from thefe follies, It would 
be very curious to fee the return 
which the women make to thefe 
fingular teftimonies, Theirs, no 
doubt, are equally ridiculous; but 
they are not oblerved. 

The Turks may take three kinds 
of wives, with whom they are per- 
mitted to live, and who are each 
diftingnifhed by a particular name, 
They have lawful wives, chebins, 
and ilaves. ‘Vhey marry the firf, 
cohabit with the fecond on giving 
them a certain allowance, and pur. 
chaic the third, 

They never fee their fpoufes, or 
lawful wives, but on the day of 
their marriage: they are allowed 
four, whom they may marry at the 
fame time, and keep in their houfes, 
The cadi, who in fuch cafes dif 
charges the office of notary, regifters 
the contract; and one of the prin- 
cipal claufes always is, to affign the 
Woinan a ccrtaia fettlement, though 
fhe often brings with her a very 
fimall dowry, ‘The hufband then 
mounts on horfeback ; and, accom. 
panied by his friends and relations, 
g0es to the molque ; where, after he 
has offered up a praycr, the iman 
blees and confirms the contraét. 
Thefe preliminaries here form a 
pari of the divine law. ‘The new- 
marricd woman is then conduéted 
to the houfe of her hufband; and 
the latter, on his return from the 
mofque, takes off the veil with which 

her 
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her head was covered: by this 
iving her to under{tand, that in 
the hike manner he will {lrip her of 
that modeily which is peculiar to 
her fex. When this is done, he 
fuffers her to partake of fome re- 
frefhment, and to amufe hericlf with 
the women, while he does the fame 
with his friends ; and in the evening 
they both retire to their apartment. 

With the chebins they ere riot 
under the neceffity of obferving fo 
many formalities: they only go be- 
fore a judge, and enter into a fimple 
rontraét, in which are mentioned 
the time that the chebin is to remain 
in the fervice of the man, the fum 
that he is to pay her, and his obliga. 
tion to maintain all the children 
whole legitimacy and right of fuc- 
ceffion are fully acknowledged. 

The number of flaves that a man 
may keep is not limited : he may 
proportion it to the fize of his habi- 
tation, and the extent of his fortune ; 
and he enters into no farther con- 
tract than that of the purchafe. The 
children are maintained by the 
father; but if he does not mention 
them in his will, and exprefsly {pe- 
cify what he means to leave them, 
they have no legal claim, and mutt 
truft to the genercfity of the real heir, 

When a Turk 1s tired of his 
lawful wife, he has no occafion to 
convitt her of any fault to procure 
a divorce; but he is obliged to allow 
her the fettlement ftipulated in the 
contract, and to give her back her 
dowry. Should he, however, have 
any juft caufe for being difpleafed 
with her, and if he fues for a fepara- 
tion in confequence of fome crime, 
his dbligations are void, and he 
difmiffes her with ignominy, In both 
cafes the children muit be provided 
for by the hufband. The woman 
cannot enter into any new engage- 
ment till four months after the 
divorce. ‘The intention of this re- 
gulation is, that it may be known 
in that time whether fhe be with 
child or not: for, if fhe is, fhe mutt 
live fingle till fhe is delivered; and 
then the child is committed to the 
care of the real futher, 

Vat. XI, 


If the two parties, after a divorce, 
with to come together again. it is 
abfolutely neceffary that the woman 
fhould have been previoufly mar- 
ried to another. She then has liberty 
to return, provided the fecond hut- 
band does not wifh to detain her. 
In moft cafes of this kind, the firft 
hufband takes care to get fume 
friend to efpoufe the divorced 
woman, which removes every obita- 
cle, and renders the union eafy. 
Women in Turkey cannot obtain a 
divorce without fome reafon affigned. 
They are authorifed to demand onc, 
when the hufband fuffers them to 
want food; when he does not admit 
them to his bed at leaft once in 
eight days; and when he refufes 
them money to go tothe bath. The 
hufband is then obliged to feparate 
from his wife, to reltore her dowry, 
and to take care of the children. 
A woman may alfo demand a divorce 
if her hufband becomes impotent. 
When this is the cafe, fhe gocs 
before the judge,’ takes off her flip- 
per, and turning it, places it before 
him. She has no occafion to make 
any other complaint: the hufband 
is {eized ; and, after being ba‘tinadoed 
on the foles of his feet, is feparated 
from his wife without any farther 
formality. 

‘Yo all female flaves, a feparation 
of this kind is forbidden; want of 
food alone can entitle them to fue 
for it; and in that cafe they are im- 
mediately fold to another, 

Though marriages are contraéted 
in various ways in Turkey, and 
though there is a very great diftinc- 
tion between the women, they are 
in general all flaves in the Levant, 
Several caufes. concur to promote 
this degradation of the moft beautiful 
part of the human fpecies. Mon- 
tefquicu mentions many of them; 
and i fhall terminate this account 
with his own words, which may be 
applied as well to the women of the 
Levant as to thofe of the fouth, 
whom this great man had then in 
view. ‘ Women,” fays he, “ in 
“‘warm climates, are marriageable 
* at the age of eight, nine, or ten. 


QO * Tnfaney 
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“Infancy and marriage, therefore, 
“90 almoft always together, and 
*“woumen become old at twenty. 
* Reafon then, and beauty, are in 
** them never found together: when 
* beauty wifhes for {way, reafon 
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* vefufes it ; and when reafon m} 

“obtain it, beauty is no Tore 
‘“‘ Women ought to be dependent. 
for reafon cannot procure ther 
“in old ag2 a power that belek 
* did not give them even in youth,’ 


WATER SPOUTS. 


BY ANDREW OLIVER, ESQ. 


From the Tranfaétions of the American Philofophicat Society, 
[ Concluded from Page 12. | 


HESE things beimg premifed, 

I beg leave to oblerve further, 
that fome parts of the ocean are 
liable to long and extenfive calms, 
during the continuance of which 
the heat is fcarcely tolerable. Where 
thefe take place the air mufl neeel- 
farily undergo proportional changes 
in its denfity and eleétric capacity ; 
and when heated and rarefied to 
fome certain degree will give way, 
as obferved before, to the denfer air, 
now proportionably difpofed to 
flow in from all quarters without 
the limits of the calm. 

-When once this ftagnated air, 
efpecially if of any great extent, 
becomes fpccifically lighter than the 
furrounding air, and fufficiently 
rare to be fupplanted by it; the lat- 
ter will, of courfe, fet it from every 
fide in horizontal currents; whieh 
will flow, either dire&tly, or ob- 
Iiquely, towards one point, in or 
near the center of the becalincd 
region aforefaid; the obliquitics of 
which currents will depend upon 
the direétions and velocities of the 
winds, or currents of air which 
might previoutly have taken placc 
in the furrounding regions. When 
thefe currents arrive at the ecnter 
of their mutual convergency, all the 
ftagnated ard rarefied air which 
was before incumbent upon the 
calm furface of the fea, will have 
been expelled and forced higher up 
into the atmolphere; upon which 
thefe currents, by their mutual con- 
c urfe in one place, will excefively 
croud each other, as obferved above, 
wheicver it happens, driving the 


central air upwards with a violey 
blaft; which, fhould the Current 
fet in Obliquely, and fo converge 
with a ip ral motion towards th 
center of their mutual concour 
would afcend as through the ferey 
of Archimedes. or the worm of , 
cork-{crew, to both of which nay 
gators have likencd thefe {pouts; 
otherwile it would rife through, 
ftrait, narrow funnel, as in articles 
five and fix above; which if filled 
with any opaque matter would b. 
eome vilible. and at a diflanee would 
relemble a fpeaking trumpet with 
the finall end downwards, in which 
form the water fpout frequentiy ap 
pears. In the former cate a whitl. 
wirtd round about the center would 
undoubtedly be the confequence; 
and in either, a water spout would 
probably be produced, For the 
preflure of the atmo{phere is taken 
off from that part of the furface of 
the fea, which is dire&tly under the 
funnel through which the air js 
driven up ; whereas the furrounding 
furface is at the fame time uncom 
monly prefled, from the confluence 
of the currents from all quarters 
whereby the water mult neceflaril 
be forced up to a certain height 
proportional to the  furrounding 
prefure, through the fame funnel 
vith the air itlelf, nor is this all 
for in their afcent the air and water 
become confufedly mixed together, 
whereby the latter is broken and a 
tenuated into the fineft globules 
and particles, as when one forcibly 
blows water out of his mouth; and 
from this mixture of the two fluids 
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doubtlefs arifes that opacity which 
yenders the {pout vifible. ; 

This opaque column of air and 
water, together were the pallage 
through which it afcends, wW sas a 
pand as it rifes, in praportion ry the 
comprefiure diminifhes 3 20 1, to 
fpeflators at too great a diftance to 
difeern the narrow ftem next the 
water, will refemble a fword, or 
acute cone pointing downwards 
from a {mall cioud; to which they 
are frequently likened. But that 
they do at the fame time com- 
municate with the fea is evident 
from the perturbation of the water 
directly under them, which fome- 
times boils and foams at a great rate, 
This is ufually the firft appearance 
of one of thefe fpouts, the duration 
of which is either longer or fhorter, 
gad the fubfequent phenomena 
more or lefs conliderable, according 
to the extent of the caufe, and the 
mode of its operation. 

The eerie thus raifed from 
the fea, and forced irrelfiftibly up- 
wards in the finelt globules by the 
protruding air, arrives at length at 
the warm eleétrical air lately exel- 
led, which was previoufly incumbent 
upon the calm furface beneath; the 
electric attraction of which probably 
afifls the further afcent of thefe 
articles after the firft fury of the 
bial is fpent. There it undergoes 
another operation being converted 
into vapour, whereby it is wholly 
difcharged of the marine falts it 
carried up with it ; which are now 
left to fhift for themfelves, together 
with innumerable other hetcroge- 
neous corpufcles which fucceflively 
float in the atmofphere, and which 
in due time, become feverally fub- 
fervient to many wife purpofes in 
the ceconomy of nature.  Thele 
vapours will then be greedily at- 
tached by the craving staces of 
this air, now deficient of its natural 
quantity of eleétric matter, and 
form a denfe cloud, in like manner 
as thunder clouds are formed over 


ithe land; but with much greater 


expedition, as the fupply of vapours 
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is more fudden, This cloud will 
then be ready in a fhort time to 
difcharze a fhower of freth water 
upon the fea from whence it rofe, 
and may be attended with thunder 
and lightning, or not, as the air in 
which the cloud was formed was 
more or lefs eleétrical, or the cloud 
extenfive. 

A previous calm may not be 
neccilary to the produttion of thele 
phanomena, and indeed they fre- 
quenily happen without one; but, 
upon the fame principle, if it be 
calmer where they are produced, or 
the ftate of the atmo[phere there be 
fuch as to difpofe it to acquire and 
retain the heat™acquired from the 
fun’s rays, more than in the fur- 
rounding regions, which, as we 
have feen above, may be the cafe, 
the effeéts may be the fame in kind, 
though perhaps not in degree; the 
molt perfect water fpouts probably 
riling from whence there has pre- 
vioully been a dead calm, or nearly 
luch, for the foregoing reafons. 

If there be any wind at the time 
of the phanomenon, the aerial fun- 
ne! through which the water afcends, 
inttead of being perpendicular to 
the horizon, as it would be in a 
calm, might incline more or lefs to 
it, in proportion to the ftrength or 
weaknefs of the prevailing current 
of air: or, inflead of continuing in 
onc {pot, it might have a progreflive 
motion over the furface of the fea, 
in the direétion of the general cur- 
rent; both of which circumftances 
frequently take place. In cither 
cafe it is natural to fuppofe, that 
both air and water would afcend 
{pirally, as through the worm of 
a {crew, every current which fets in 
towards the center receiving an 
oblique bias from the prevailing 
current, 

It fometimes happens, that after 
the fubfiding of a {pout. it is fuc- 
ceeded by a fecond, and that by a 
third, either in the fame place, or 
at no great diftance from it. But 
this alfo is analogous to what we 
obferve upon the plunging of heavy 

O32 bodies 
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bedies out of air into water. For, 
after the firft fubfiding of the {mall 
column of water which is occafioned 
by it, and is above refembled to an 
icicle, the water again rifes and fub- 
fides as at firft, though not in the 
fame degree, as may be concluded 
from thofe fainter concentric circles 
which expand from the fame center 
after the fubfidence of the firft co- 
lumn. The fame thing which here 
takes place in water, may alfo take 
place in air, under fimilar circum- 
fianices. 

Since writing the foregoing, while 
J was endeavouring to contrive fome 
experiment to illuffrate the fubject, 
a very fimple one was fugge'ted to 
my mind, the fuccefs of which I 
think demonftrates the truth of the 
hypothefis introduced above to ac- 
count for the firft afcent of the wa- 
ter in the fpout; the event being 
precifely the fame as was expected 
before-hand, and as ought to have 
taken place upon the principles 
above advanced. 

EXPERIMENT, 

In a ftiff paper card I made a hole 
jult big enough to infert a goole 
quill fo as tha: it might be fixed per- 
pendicular'y to the plane of the 
card: after cutting the quill of 
f{quare at both ends and fixing it, I 
Jaid the card upon the mouth of a 
wine glafs, filled with water to within 
one filth or fixth part of an inch 
from the lower orifice of the quill; 
then applying my mouth to the up- 
per part, I drew out the air in the 
quill by a ftrong fuction, and in’ one 
draught of my breath drew in about 
a {poonful ‘of the water; this by 
ftronger fuétions I was able to re- 
peat again and again, the quill re- 
tnaining as befoye, ‘The water, as 
I expetted, did not afcend to the 
mouth in a flream, as it wouid have 
done had the quill reached below 
the furface, but broken and con- 
fuledly mixed with the air which 
afecnded with it; as is fuppofed to 
be the'cafe in the afcent of water in 
a {pout at fea. 

In this experiment the fy@ion oc- 
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cafioned a vacuum, or at leaf 
great rarefaétion of the air, \eichin 
and direétly under the quill; the 
Hi pe air of courte flowed in 
yom every quarter to fupply js 
rufhing up , oe the quill fe 
through it to the mouth; the pref 
{ure of the atmofphere being thereby 
taken off from the furface of the 
water immediately under the orifce 
while the preffure upon the {yy. 

vounding furface remained, and was 

probably incyealed, the water was 

forced up together with the air as 

above, notwithftanding the quill 

had no manner of communication 

with the water. If the fuétion be 

made very {irong, and the quill be 

fixed atthe diftance of a quarter of 

an inch or more from the water, g 

contiderable agitation and ebullition 

takes place in the water under It 

fimilar to that obferved: in mof 

natural water {pouts, and the paf 

fase of the water from the furtace 

to the quill becomes very vifible, 

I have hinted that water fpouts 
at fea and whirlwinds at land. fome 
{pecies of them at leat, arife from 
the fame caule, how different foever 
their apparent effeéts may be. This 
] think is made fufficiently evident 
from the obfervations of a couple of 
land {pouts at Hatfield in York 
fhire, by Mr. Abr. de la Pryme, 
whofe accounts of them I hal] 
here tranfcribe, as the Tranfadions 
of the Royal, Society are in’ the 
hands of but few among us, anda 
the faéts related by him tend ftrongly , 
to confirm the prefent theory, how- 
ever his conclutions from them may 
differ from it. ° 

* On the 15th of Auguft, 1687, 
** (fays he) appeared a fpout in the 
‘arr at Hatheld in Yorkhhire; it 
“was about a mile off coming 
* dire€lly to the place where I was; 
* I took my profpegtive glaffes to 
“ obferve it as well as I could, 

“ The feafon was very dry, the 
“ weather extremely hot, and the 
“air very cloudy; the wind aloft, 
* and pretty itrong, and (which is 
66», ark 

remarkable) blowing out of feve- 
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¢¢ ral quarters at the fame time, and 
«filling the air hereabouts with 
s¢ mighty thick and black clouds, 
« layer upon layer ; tue wind thus 
« blowing foon created a great vor- 
“tex, gyration and whirling among 
«the clouds; the center of which 
«“ every NOW and then dropt down 
«in the fhape of a thick, long, 
«black pipe, commonly called a 
“ {pout ; 1n which I could diftinétly 
s¢ view a motion like that of a [crew, 
« continually drawing upwards, and 
« {crewing up (as It were) whatever 
«jt touched. In its progrefs it 
« moved flowly over a’ hedge-row 
sand grove of young trees which it 
& made to bend like hazel wands, 
&jin.a circular motion; then going 
« forward to a great barn it twitch- 
«ed off in a minute all the thatch, 
«and filled the whole air therewith, 
& Coming to a very great oak tree, 
« jt made it bend like the foregoing 
‘trees, and broke off one of the 
“ greateft and ftrongeft branches 
«that would not yield to its fury, 
and twifting it about, flung it toa 
“very confiderable diftance off; 
‘then coming to the place where I 
$: food, within three hundred yards 
« of me, I behcld this odd phzno- 
“menon, and found that it pro- 
“ ceeded from nothing but a gyra- 
‘tion of the clouds by contrary 
* winds meeting in a, point or 
center; and where the greateft 
 condenfation and gravitation was, 
* falling down into a pipe or great 
* tube (fomething like the cochlea 
& Archimedis) and that in its work- 
“ing or whirling motion, either 
“ fucks up water, or deftroys fhips, 
« &c.. Having travelled about a 
“ quarter of a mile farther, it dif- 
“folved by the prevalency of the 
& wind that came out of the eatt.” 
The account of the other is as fol- 


lows, viz. “I have feen another 


“ fpout in the fame place, which 
“very much confirms me in my 
“notion of the origin and nature 
& of them.—The 21 ft of June, 1702, 
was pretty warm; on the afternoon 
“of whicn day, about two of the 
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* clock, no wind flirting below 
‘* though it was fomewhat great in 
“the air, the clouds began ta he 
“ mightily agitated and driven toges 
“ther; whereupon thé¢y became 
“very black, and were (molt vift- 
** bly) hurried round, from whence. 
** proceeded a moft audible whirlin 
* noife, like that commonly cont 
*inamill, After a while, along 
“tube or fpout came down from 
“the center of the congregated 
* clouds, in which was a [wift 
** {piral motion like that of a {crew, 
* or the cochlea Archimedis when 
“it is in motion, by which fpiral 
* nature and fwift turning, water 
** afcends up into the one as well as 
“ into the other. It travelled flowly 
* from weft to north-eaft, broke 
“down a great oak tree or two, 
“ frighted fome out of the fields, 
“and made others lie down flat 
“upon their bellies, to fave being 
“ whirled about and killed by it, as 
“they faw many jackdaws to be, 
“that were fuddenly caught up, 
** carried out of fight, and then caft 
** a great way amongft the corn; at 
*‘Jalt it pafled over the town of 
** Hatfield, to the great terror of the 
** inhabitants, filling the whole air 
“with the thatch that it plucked 
‘* off from fome of the houfes; then 
* touching upon a corner of the 
‘** church, it tore up feveral fheets 
** of lead, and rolled them ftrangely 
“together; foon after which it 
* difflolved and vanifhed without 
* doing any further mifchief, 

** By all the obfervations that I 
could make of this, and the 
“former, I found that had they 
‘been at fea and joined to the 
** furface thereof, they would have 
* carried a vaft quantity of water 
* up into the clouds, and the tubes 
** would then have become much 
** more {trong and opaque than the 
** were, and have continued nae | 
** longer. 

** It is commonly faid that at fea 
** the water colleéts and bubbles up 
**a foot or two high under thefe 
* {pouts kefore that they be joined : 

& but 
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s* but the miftake lies in the pellu- 
* cidity and finenefs of thofe pipes, 
“which do moft certainly touch 
% the furface of the fea before that 
“ any confiderable motion be made 
“in it, and that. when the pipe 
$* begins to fill with water, it then 
S* becomes opaque and viltble.” 

I fhall here make a remark or 
two upon the above cited author’s 
mode of expreffion in the foregoing 
accounts, which is evidently adapt- 
ed to a preconceived idea of the 
cochlea Archimedis, by fuppofing 
fomething fimilar 1o which, as 
taking place in our atmofphere, he 
is not alone in endeavouring to ac- 
count for thefe phanomena, In 
conformity to this idea he {peaks of 
the {pout as drawing upwards, and 
{crewing up whatever it touched ; 
and fuppofes that by its fpiral motion 
and {wift turning, water afcends in 
jt as in the ferew of Archimedes. 
But this hypothefis, however {pe- 
cious, has been long fince exploded 
as unphilofophical. 

Mr, de la Pryme mentions the 
appearance of a long black pipe 
which now and then dropped down 
from the center of the gyrating 
clouds ; in which pipe he difiinétly 
viewed a motion like that of a 
fcrew ; and as luch he feems to have 
fuppofed it ated, viz, either in the 
manner of a cork{crew upon folids, 
or as the cochlea Architmedis upon 

them up into the 
atmofphere, But as he himfelf 
afterwards, when applying his obter- 
vations to a {pout at fea, very jullly 
concludes that the pellucidity and 
finene!s of thefe pipes over the 
water render them invilible below, 
* notwithftanding (as he conceives) 
& that the pipes do moll certainly 
6 touch the furface of the fea before 
«any contiderable motion be made 
in it, and that they are then 
« yendered opaque and vifible when 
«they begin to fill with water,” 
might he not with equal reafon have 
fuppofed that thole aerial pipes 
which he obferved over the land 
were alfo continued from the clouds 


down to the furface of the earth, as 
from their effects below, one would 
naturally conclude they were, and 
that they were pellucid and invifible 
fo long as they contained nothing 
but air; but that “ every now and 
then,” when they met with any 
fubftances which might perchance 
pafs within the compa{s of their 
gyration, or which they could 
ealily carry up; fuch as detached 
parts of the broken clouds; water 
from ftagnant ponds, brooks, aid 
rivers, hay, ftubble, thatch, duf, 
&c. they then become Opaque and 
vifible, and that they appeared to 
dart downwards by a hind of optical 
deception ? For upon the foregoing 
principles thefe pipes of air mu 

neceflarily be broadeft above, as we 
have already {een, and terminate in 
a narrow ftem below, the broade(t 
part being, at a diftance, firft vifible, 
and the fhank fecmingly tapering 
downwards to a point... It is how- 
ever certain from the effeé of. the 
above mentioned fpouts, that, what. 
ever the appearances were aloft, 
they were all occafioned by the 
rufhing of the air upwards through 
a narrow paflage, that was con- 
trattcd below, by the concourfe and 
preflure of the oppofite currents of 
that fluid, and dilated above from 
the diminution of that preffure. 

T have referved for this place an 
account of a curious {pout which 
made its appearance anno 1694, not 
at fea, but in the harbour of Tops 
fham, and at low water; which 
paticd with a flow progrellive mo- 
tion over both land and water; 
a€ting as a complete water {pout 
over tie latter, and as a whirlwind 
upon the former: for when it pafled 
over the channel of the river, it 
threw up the water in a denfe 
Nream, as if it had been impelled 
through the hofe of a fire enging 
and the ftream accordingly ended 
in a thick mift refembling a dark 
fmoke; the furface of the water, 
round about the {pot from whence 
it rofe, being greatly agitated, as 1s 
ulual in thofe phenomena, !n its 
courfe 
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courfe it met with the hull of a new 
fhip of about one hundred tons, 
which was much fhaken by it, but 
received no hurt. In pafling over 
the flats it took hold of a boat 
which was faftened to an anchor, 
whirled both boat and anchor to 
fome height in the air, and rent the 
poat * from the head to the keel.” 
When it reached the fhore it lifted 
up another boat about fix feet from 
the ground, letting it fall again 
upfide down ; and had a ftrange 
clfeét upon a parcel of planks, fome 
of which were raifed up perpen- 
dicularly, and ftood upon their 
ends while it paffed along; and in 
its further progrefs it was attended 
with the ufual ecffeéts of a whirl- 
wind, fuch as ftripping off, not only 
thatch, but fheets of lead from the 
tops of houfes, and teating off the 
limbs of trees. This account may 
tend to confirm the theory here 
offered, as it proves to a demonftra- 
tion, that the water fpout therein 
defcribed, was occafioned by a pre- 
vious whirlwind in the atmofphere; 
which whiriwind was alfo occafioned 
by the rufhing of a large quantity 
of air, upwards, from all quarters 
near the furface of the earth, through 
a very contratted acrial paflage, 
towards the top of the atmofphere ; 
the narrownels of which paflage, as 
determinable from the effetts oblerv- 
ed in its progrefs, fhews it to have 
been compreifed upon all fides by a 
general conflux of oppofite currents 
of air; as the rufhing of the air 
through it with fych violence from 
beneath, docs, that the denfity of 
the fluid and the compreflive force 
of the currents were greateft there, 
The afcending air carricd up the 
water with it through the fame paf- 
fage; not by any mechanical opera- 
tion upon it, like the aétion of a 
{crew of any kind; but, merely, by 
taking off the preflure of the atmol- 


phere from the furface of the water 
dire&tly under it ; whence the water 
muft neceffarily afcend, as in any 
common hydraulic machine; and 
that with a force proportional to 
the preflure of the atmofphere upon 
the furrounding furface, now greatly 
increafed by the confluence of thofe 
currents, 

Before I clofe this fubje&, I fhall 
juft mention, without making any 
remarks, the effeéts which a whirl- 
wind had amongft a number of 
fhocks of corn at Warrington in 
Northamptonfhire, Auguft tft, 16945 
out of which from eighty to a hun- 
dred thocks were carried up into 
the air, a great part of them out of 
fight; thefe when the fury of the 
blaft was {pent, fell down again at 
the diftance of fome miles from 
their own field, ‘The account of 
this whirlwind immediately pre- 
cedes the article laft quoted from the 
Phuilofophical Tranfaétions. Should 
the foregoing ghcory be adjudged 
tenable, it will render very credible 
thofe ftrange accounts which we 
have fometimes had, of its raining 
tadpoles and frogs, which have been 
found upon the tops of houfes after 
a fhower; and even {mall fifhes, 
a fhower of which fell at Cranftead 
near Wrotham in Kent, anno 1699, 
on the Wednefday before Eafter 
(Lowthorp’s abridgement of Philofo- 
phical ‘Tranfattions, vol. iI. page 
144.) For fhould one of thofe aeria! 
pipes pafs over a frog pond, or the 
{hallow parts of a fifth pond, the fame 
natural caufe which in a {pout at 
fea, would carry up the water from 
the ocean, would alfo carry up the 
water from the ponds aforefaid, to- 
gether with the contents; whether 
tadpoles. frogs, or fithes: thefe mult 
defcend again fomewhere ; and where- 
ever they fell. a fhower of fifhes, 
frogs, or tadpoles, would be the 
confeguence, 
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DESCRIPTION or tne GROTTO ar SWATARA; 


BY THE REV. 


PETER MILLER, 


From the fame. 


S the courfe of my Ictter now 

tends this way, I muft remind 

you, if ever you fhould publifh a 

natural hiftory of Pennfylvarfia, not 

to confign to oblivion that very 

- curious petrifying cavern, of which, 
left you fhould not have fccn it 

already, I fhall give fume defcrip- 

tion. 

‘¢It is fituate on the ealt fide 
of Swatara, clofe to the river. Its 
entrance is very {pacious, and there 
is fomewhat of a defzent towards the 
other extremity ; infomuch that I 
fuppole the furface of the river is 
rather higher than the bottom of 
the cave. The upper part is like 
an arched roof, of folid lime-ftone 
rock, perhaps twenty feet thick. 
On entering, are found many apart- 
ments, fome of them very high, 
like the choir of achurch. There 
is, 2s it were, a continual rain 
within the cave, for the water drops 
inceflantly from the roof upon the 
floor; by which, and the water 
petrifying as it falls, pillars are gra- 
dually formed to fupport the roof. 
I faw this cave about thirty years 
ago, and obferved above ten fuch 
pillars, each fix inches in diameter 
and fix fect high; all fo ranged that 
the place enclofed by them refembled 
a fan€tuary in a Roman church: 
and I can affure you, that no royal 
throne ever exhibited more grandeur, 
than the delightful profpeét of this 
lufus nature. Satisied with the 
‘view of this, we difcovered the re- 
femblances of feveral monuments, 
incorporated ito the walls, as if the 
bodies of departed heroes were there 
‘depofited. Our guide then con- 


dutted us to a place, where, he faid; 
hung the bell: this is a piece of 
flone iffuing out of the roof, which 
when ftruck founds like a bell, 

** Some of the ftalattites are of a 
colour like fugar-candy, and others 
refemble loaf-{ugar; but it ig a pity 
that their beauty is now almoj 
deftroyed by the country people 
The water, as it falls, runs down 
the declivity ; and it is both whole. 
fome and pleafant to drink, when it 
has difcharged its petrifying matter, 
It is remarkable that we found 
feveral holes at the bottom of the 
cave, going down perpendicularly, 
pethaps into the aby{s, which renders 
it dangerous to be without a light, 
At the end of the cave, there isa 
pretty run, which takes its courfe 
through part of it, and then lofes 
itlelf among the rocks: here is alfo 
its exit, by an aperture which is 
very narrow. ‘Through this the 
vapours continually pafs outwards, 
with a ftrong current of air; and, at 
night, thefe vapours afcending re. 
femble a great furnace. Part of 
thefe vapours and fogs appear, on 
afcending, to be condenfed at the 
head of this great alembic, and the 
more volatile parts to be carried off, 
through the aperture communicating 
with the exterior air before mention- 
ed, by the force of the air in its 
paflage. 

**] beg pardon for having trou. 
bled you with fuch a long detail, 
It appears ftrange to me that none 
of our philofophers have hitherte 
publifhed a true account of this re- 
markable grotto,” 


An ACCOUNT or some EXPERIMENTS on MAGNETISM, 
BY DAVID RITTENHOUSE, ESQ. 

From the fame. ’ 

GREEABLE to my promife, 

1 fhall now communicate to 

you fome conjcQures and experi- 


ments on magnetifm, which may 
perhaps either afford you fome 
amufement, or induce you to pur- 

fue 
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fue the fubje€t to more certainty. 

I fuppofe then, that magnetical 

articles of matter are a necellary 
conttituent part of that metal which 
we call iron, though they are pro- 
bably but a {mall proportion of the 
whole mafs. ‘Thefe magnetical par- 
ticles 1 fuppofe have each a north 
and a fouth pole, and that they re- 
tain their polarity, however the 
metal may be fufed or otherwife 
wrought. In a piece of iron which 
fhews' no figns of magnetif{m thefe 
magnetical particles lie irregularly, 
with their poles pointing in all 

offible directions, they therefore 
mutually deftroy each other’s effeéts. 
By giving magneti{m to a piece of 
iron we do nothing more than 
arrange thefe particles, and when 
this is done it depends on the 
temper and fituation of the iron 
whether that arrangement fhall con- 
tinue, that is, whether the piece of 
metal fhall remain for a long time 
magnetical or not. 

There is fome power, whence- 
foever derived, diffufed through 
every part of {pace which we have 
acces to, which atts on thele mag- 
netical particles, impelling one of 
their poles in a certain direétion 
with re{peét to the earth and the 
other pole in the oppofite direétion, 
The dire€tion in which this power 
atts I take to be the fame with that 
of the dipping needle. 

By applying a magnet to a piece 
of iron it becomes magnetical ; for 
the magnet acting ftrongly on the 
above mentioned particles, that 
attion arranges them properly 3 over- 
coming the refiftance of the fur- 
rounding parts of the iron, and 
this reliftance afterwards ferves to 
fecure them in their proper fitua- 
tions, and prevents their being 
deranged by any little accident. 

|f we place a piece of tron in or 
near the diretion of the dipping 
needle, it will in time become mag- 
retical; that general power pro- 
ducing in this cafe the fame eife& 
as the application of the magnet, 
though in a weaker degree, 

VoL at, 


Iron or foft fteel receives magne- 
tilm more eafily than hardened 
fteel, but will not retain it; may 
not this be, becaufe the magnetical 
particles are not fo clofely confined 
in foft as in hardened fleel, and on 
that account more eafily admit of 
arrangement or derangement. By 
making a piece of fteel red hot, or 
by twifting it or beating it with 
a hammer, we may effe€lually de- 
{troy its magnetifm. Now all thefe 
Operations certainly derange the 
particles which compofe the bar, 
By rubbing one piece of fteel with 
another, magnetifm may be pro- 
duced, and it is eafy to conceive 
how this operation, by the tremu- 
lous motion which it excites, may 
contribute to arrange ‘the magneti- 
cal particles, 

We took a foft fteel ramrod, 
which did not difcover the leat 
fign of magnetifm, and holding it 
in the direétion of the dipping 
needle, {truck it feveral {mart blows 
with a hammer, on one end; then 
laying it on a watch chryftal it 
traverfed very well; that end which 
was held downwards, when ftruck, 
becoming a north pole, whether the 
ftroke was applied to the upper or 
the lower end. By turning the 
fouth end downwards and ftriking 
it afrefh, the magnetifm was deftroy- 
ed or reverfed, and it was curious 
to obferve how very nicely you 
muft adjuft the number and: force 
of the {trokes, precifely to deflroy 
the magneti{m before communicated, 
without giving it anew, tn a cons 
trary direction, When we held 
the ramiod direétly acrofs the line 
of the dipping necdle, whilft it 
was ftruck with a hammer, on 
many trials it did not difcover 
any figns of magneti{m. But when 
held in any other direction, that 
end which approached neareét to 
the point which the lower end of 
the dipping needle tends to, alwavs 
became the north pole. From all 
this does it not feem very probable 
that during the concuffion of the 
firoke, and whilit the magnetical 

P particles 
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particles of the rod were moft 
difengaged from the furrounding 
matter, the active power above-~ 
mentioned feized them and arranged 
them properly, where being con- 


fined, the rod afterwards remained 
magnetical, All this is neverthelels 
little more than conje€ture, until 
confirmed by further experiments, 


DESCRIPTION or certain PITS tn DERBYSHIRE, 


BY HAYMAX ROOKE, ESQ. 


In a Letter to the Hon. Daines Barrington. 
From the Tranfadtions of the Society of Antiguaries of London. 


Dear Sir, 

EEING your very curious ac- 
\) count of thole remarkable pits 
in Berkfhire, which you favoured 
the Society with, I could not help 
thinking, that the like kind of ex- 
cavations might be found in the 
Peak of Derbyfhire, where there 
are a number of caves, and other 
zemains of the ancient Briions. 

I was not deceived in my con- 
jeGiures; for the Rev, Mr. Mafon, 
of Winfter in the Peak, who has a 
tafte for antiquities, informed me 
that he knew of fome pits in a wood 
joining to an eftate of his, which 
greatly refembled thofe mentioned 


by you in the feventh volume of 


the Archzologia, page 236, that 
went by the name of Pitf{teads, in a 
wood called Linda Spring, lying at 
Linda Lane, about a mile from 
Brakenfield, near Crich. 

Upon this information, I made 
an appointment with Mr. Mafon, 
who was fo obliging as to meet me 
at Crich in June laft, and we went 
together to examine the pits. Upon 
entering the wood, we found them 
fo furrounded with brambles and 
underwood, that it was difficult to 
pals from one to the other. How- 
ever, I faw about fifteen cut of the 
fifty which were faid to be there. 
Several of thefe ] meafured. The 
Jargeft was 2a fect by 20, and 10 
feet deep; the others, one wrth an- 
other, were 16 by 15, and 6 feet 
deep. , 

' Not being quite certain as to the 
exact number and fituation, 1 wrote 
to Mr. Mafon, to defire he would 
gct tome men to count the number 


Woodhouje, O&. 27: 1789, 
of pits, and cxamine their pofitions, 
He very obligingly complied with 
my requeft, and his anfwer is f 
fatisfaétory, that I fhalt here fend 
you a copy of it. , 


Winfter, July 23, 1789, 
* Dear Sir, 

“ The continued heavy rains 
have prevented me, until lately, 
from vifiting the Pitfteads in Linda 
Spring. However, I now fit down, 
with pleafure, to give you the re 
fult of my inveftigation of them. 

* 1 took two men with me to the 
fite of thefe antiquities, direéting 
one to go down the fouth row of 
pits, and the other down the north, 
and to count the number in each 
row, while 1 walked betwixt them, 

“© The man on the fouth counted 
28 pits in his row, and he onthe 
north counted 25 in his. The 
numbers in each were taken with 
the greateft exaétnels that the croud. 
ed brambles and underwood loaded 
with a luxuriant foliage would ad. 
mit. The pts of each line are, in 
general, oppofite to each other, but 
not in every inftance, as you will 
obferve the number in one line ig 
unegual to the number in the other, 

“ The length of each line is 259 
yards. We meafured the diftaneg 
between two pits, at the extremit 
of the wett end of thefe lines, a 
found the neareft points in theig 
re{pe€tive circumferences to be four 
yards afunder. We meafured the 
diftance between two others about 
the middle of the lines, and found 
it five yards. At the eaft end we 

a. meafured 
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Defeription of certain Pits in Derbyfbire. 


‘seafared the {pace between two, 
aid it alin yards ; fo that the 
jines are not parellel, but fomewhat 
diverging as they advance eaftward. 
Perhaps this bufinefs might have 
been performed more accurately in 
winter, after the fall of the leaf. 

« My tenant thanks you for 
your kind offer, but delires no 
other gratification, than the pleafure 
he has alrcady reteived, in being 
fomewhat initrumental to elucidate 
this curious remain, 

& Iam, with fincere refpe&, _ 

«Your moft obedient fervant; 
“J. MASON. 

There is, Sir, I think great reafon 
to fuppofe that this ftrect of pits 
wag a Britifh town, and allowing 
only three perfons to a pit, they 
would contain 159 fouls; a con- 
fiderable number, confidering the 
early period in Which the un- 
civilized Britons had fubterraneous 
dwellings. They could not have 
fixed upon a better fituation for a 
town: that part of the wood is re- 
inarkably dry, and notwith{tanding 
there had been feveral days rain 


ACCOUNT orf 


THE 


ISLAND or 


its 


ptevious to my being there, there 
was no water to be feen in any of 
the pits. 

The other part of the wood, which 
is about 10 or 12 actes, is very 
{wampy and full of fprings, from 
whence it is called Linda fpring. 
They had hére plenty of good water 
at hand: a clear brook runs at the 
bottom of the wood through fome 
very rich and well-fheltered mea- 
dows. 

The tegular manner in which 
thefe pits are placed, forming a 
kind of ftreet, obviates a fuppofi- 
tion that they were hiding-places 
of people purfued by a viétorious 
army. In fuch a di(ltreffing fitua- 
tion they would naturally fecure 
themielves by digging holes in the 
firft place of fafety that offered, 
without any attention to a regular 
ftreet, as this evidently appears to 
be, allowing fot the rude manners 
of the age in which it was made. 

I mutt beg leave to obferve, that 
no coal, ore, ftone, or élay, is to be 
found in thefe pits, the foil being a 
dry kind of fandy gravel. 


CELEBES, 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ. 


{ Continued from Page 24. | 


=. Buggefies in general are a 
high-{pirited people; they will 
hot bear ill ufage. They are alfo 
great merchants: their prows, called 
paduakan, go as far welt as Atcheen, 
Salengore, and Queda, being very 
numerous, where in 1763 they took 
many Chulia fhips. I never learnt 
truly how the affair was, but the 
gentle Indofianer of Porto Novo, 
where the Chulias of Queda 
generally fit out, refifted but faintly 
the bold Buggefs. They deferve 
the chara&ter given of Malays in 
general, by Monfieur Poivre, in his 
Travels of a Philofopher, “ fond of 
“adventures, emigration, and capa- 
“ble of undertaking the moft dan- 
“gerous enterprizes,”’ The word 


Buggefs has become amongft Euro« 
peans conifonant to foldier, in the 
eaft of India, as fepoy is in the 
welt. 

The Dutch, in their quarreis 
with the Buggeffes, have always 
played off one — againit an- 


other, and have long lott atl con- 
fidence with the natives in general. 
They keep what they potlefs on 
Celebes chiefly on account of its 
being the welt frontier to the Spice 
Iflands, and feem afraid of extend- 
ing their commerce fo much 29 
they might, for fear of innovation 
of fentiment among the natives; 
or, rather, wifh to difcourage their 
commercial exertions, which for- 
merly were very confiderable, There 

2 ‘are 
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are many other entrances to the 
Spice Iflands, befides Salayer Strait 
(the Buggeroons) where the Dutch 
generally have cruifers, and the 
Buggefles often find their way there 
in {pite of their vigilance. 

The Dutch have alfo the addrefs 


he 
ne 


to make th 
on Celebes, not only maintain 
themfelves, but produce a clear 
profit, from trade and tribute, in 
gold, wax, rice, fago, flaves,* &e. 
Thefupreme government of Batavia 
{upplies the difterent fettlements 
loths of Indoftan, at 334 

prime colt; what- 


e places held by them 


with the ¢ 
advance on the 
ver thefe cloths fell for more is the 
profit of their fervants: they allo 
fell a great deal of Bengal opium, 
Porto- Novo blue and white cloth, 
fine Bengal coffaes and hummums, 
and much iron, fleel, and cutlery 
as has been fa:d. 
The inhabitants of 
very induflrious, weas 
cotton cloth, generally cambays, 
which they export to all Malay 
countries; it is red chequered and 
mixed with blue; they alfo make 
beautiful filk belts, in which they 
fix their crefles, 
The Buggels cambay, though only 
one garment, which fhrowds from 
head to heel when the wearer fleeps, 
is often fold from fix to ten Spanith 
dollars a piece: fome are fine as 
cambric very ftrong wove, but dull 
coloured: being chequered, it much 
refembles tartan, is often wore likea 
{ath gathered upononefhoulderover 
a tight waificoat, and breeches that 
reach within a fpan of the knee. 
Altogethera Buegelsrefemb! ~smuch 
a Scotch highlander, when the ends 
of the plaid are fewed together; hi 
arms are {word, lance, da 
and -tarset, fixmetimes a 
and bayonet, or blunderbufs, inticad 
of the lance; but then 
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Account of the Iland of Celebes. 


tended by a lad, who, himfelf armed 
carries feveral lances, 

They build their paduakans 
(which in general we call prows at 
Bencoolen) very tight, by dowling 
the planks together, as coopers do 
the parts that form the head of a 
cafk, and putting the bark of a 
certain tree between, which fiwells 
and then fit timbers to the planks, 
as at Bombay, but do not rabbit (as 
it is called) the planks, as at Bom. 
bay. In Europewe build reverfely; 
we fet up the timbers firft. and fit 
the planks to them afterwards; the 
largelt never exceeds fifty tons; 
they are biggotted to old“ models 
and fixtures in fitting their veflels, 

The paduakans have their bow 
lowered or cut down in a very 
aukward manner; a bulk head js 
raifed a good way abaft the flem, to 
keep off the fea, and the fore part 
is fo low as to be often under 
water; they are unfit to encounter 
a gale of wind, not being decked, 

They make fire-arms, but cannot 
make gun locks; they alfo caf 
{mall brafs guns, which they call 
rantakka, and are curious in filla- 
gree work, both in gold and filver: 
the larger rantakka is about fix 
feet long, and carries a half pound 
ball, like Marfhal Saxe’s amufette, 
They get many rantakkas fiom 
Borneo proper, where. they are 
expert in making them. 

‘There are two or three harbours 
on the eaft coaft of Celebes, and 
two on the north coaft, Koandang 
and Amoran, as I am told; but 
I never was in any place but Ma. 
caflar Road, Bontyn, and Bulo- 
combo, whcre there are no har- 
bours. 

The Malays write their language 

ic charaéter from right 
The Buggelfes write their 
ein a charatter peculiar to 
themfelves, 


4 


number of domeftic flaves ‘the Dutch have 
like what we read of old Rome: 
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themfelves, fomething - like the 
Rejang and Batta on Sumatra, as 
we do from left to right, of which 
Mr. Marfden has givena {pecimen.* 
Navarette, who vifited Macaflar in 
1650, fays, they had a library of 
European books. I take them to 
be a very ancient people, but whofe 
hiftory is loft, at leaft the many 
Buggefles I have converfed with 
feemed all to be of that opinion, 
and told me many ftories of a 
former great king, called Rajah 
Lout, (king of the fea) who ufurped 
the throne of Goa. He was admiral 
of his fovereign’s fea forces, and 
{ucceeded in dethroning his matter 
about two hundred years ago. © The 
Buggefles on the feacoaft univerfally 
{peak the Malay tongue, and they 
have many Malay phrafes in their 
language, even whole fentences. 
They are fond of fea charts, 
Ihave given many to certain No- 
quedas (commanders of prows) for 
which they were very grateful, and 
often wrote names of places in 
their own language, which I read 
to them on the charts; and they 
were always very inquifitive about 
Europe, and Neegrce Telinga ([a- 
doftan), Their prows have not 
yet croffed the bay of Bengai, what- 
ever they may do hereafier, whilit 
doubtle{s, Arabian fhips trom the 
Gulphs found their way to Celebes, 
as well as to Camfoo (the city of 
Arabian traders), which was, per- 
haps, Canton, long before the pal- 
fage round the Cape was difcover- 
ed; and in thofe days, before 


* The accompanying map of my voyage in the Ta 
wrote upon by Noquedah Inankee, which writing 11 
was fo good as to get it cngraved on t! 


relembles the Rejang and Batta. 
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The Batia 4 being mhaped like our numeral 6 inverted 
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Dutch oppreflion, the Buggefles 
certainly traded largely to moft of 
the eaftern iflands, in their own 
manufactures, and held many of 
them in fubjeétion. The Dutch 
made peace with the Buggeffles in 
1667, on condition they fhould 
expel all the Portuguefe. 

‘The laws of the inhabitants of 
Celebes are adminiftered according 
to old cuftoms handed down from 
their anceftors, and retained in 
the memory of their old men (Oran 
Tuo), and many are committed to 
writing in Goa, Warjou, Bony, and 
Mandar, and confidered as the law 
of the land; in dubious cafes they 
refer to the Koran, if applicable. 

Theirreligion is Mahometan, with 
this laudible cuftom, if a man mar- 
ries his equal, he takes but one 
wife; if below him, he may take 
four.t I have been told by feveral 

Suggeffes, that they fail in their 
paduakans to the northern parts of 
New-Holland, poffibly Carpentaria 
Bay, to gather {wallow (Biche de 
mer), which they fell to the annual 
China Junk at Macaffar; they fay 
alfo, gold is to be got there. I 
make no doubt but that our fettle- 
ments in New-Holland wili foon 
be vifited by Buggeiles, when the 

Englifh extend from Port Jackfo 
further north into a warm climate. 
Vhen I was at Paffir in the year 
1772. On my way to Balambangan 
with John Herbert, Efq. we found 
t a place of great trade, with two 
athoms water on the muddy bar of 
a river which led up to the town 
forty- 
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Tartar Galley, to New Guinea, was 
thome to Mr. Dalrymple, who 
it fhews how tar their writing 








Ce 





and placed horizontally, is clearly the Jetter fa with the Buggeties, as appears in the 
fecond letter that expretles Cape Auguitin in the fuid map; there are alfo other ftrong 


refemblances; the Rejang Ne like the Bi 


frequently, particularly in the fecond letter that exprefles the ifland Ceram. 


ggels Wa or the Roman or Greek 4, occurs 


Neither 


Greeks nor Romans, furely, knew any thing of the illand Celebes, but the letter AZ may 


have travelled. 


Their vowels are in the jaime order as ours, ay e, i, 9, 4, wg. 


Their 


numerals I have unfortunately loft; but remember that they had fome retemblance to 


he Perfian. 


+ In the ifland Sumatra the common law is alfo retained in the memories of the elders 
of Doofoons (villages,) but latterly, by the influence of the Englith, they are in fome 


places committed to writing. 


Martden’s Suinatra, 
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forty-five miles; the tide running a 
good, way up above the town, which 
confifted of about goo wooden 
houfes on the north fide of the 
river, moftly inhabited by Buggeffes, 
all of them merchants. The fultan, 
a Malay prince, had his houfe and 
wooden fort on the fouth fide, a 
very little way from the river, 
Whilt the Hon. Company’s 
fhip Britannia lay about fifteen 
miles off the river’s mouth, in fix 
fathoms muddy ground, Mr. Her- 
bert, and moft of the gentlemen 
who came with him from Ben- 
coolen, civil and military, about 
twelve or fourtcen in number, went 
up to tewn, They were received 
by Buggefles and a few king’s 
guards, who by firing of mufque- 
toons, &c. (fmall arnis) as is their 
cuftom, though in an irregular way, 
did our chief what honour they 
could. We were theri lodged, by 
the king’s order, in a decent houfe, 
on the oppofite fide of the river to 
where he lived in his wooden fort. 
Next day Mr. Herbert and feveral 
gentlemen waited on the fultan. 
On the 5th day after our arrival we 
were all to dine with the fultan by 
invitation, The head-man of the 
Buggefies, whofe name was Jero- 
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way, and feveral of his nation, wei 
alfo invited. We accordingly re: 
paired to the palace on the day ap. 
pointed about noon, in hopes of 
meeting the Buggeffes, but not one 
appeared. A long table was fpread 
in the European manner with china: 
plates, knives and forks, and 
benches on each fide were placed 
fot a great number of expeéted 
guelts. After waiting a confidera: 
ble time, and no Buggeffes, nop 
even meffage from them, appearing, 
the fultan fat down at the head of 
the table with {evera! of his courtiers 
and relations on his left hand, 
whilft Mr. Herbert and the Englifh 
gentlemen fat on his right hand, 
The fultan fpoke but little; a very 
good dinner was provided, and 
among many difhes of fifth and 
fowl, there was fome excellent 
mutton, that, as I was told, came 
from Kyly, on the oppofite coaft of 
Celebes. At dinner, we Chriftians 
drank wine which Mr. Herbert 
had rovided; the fultan and 
Malays drank fherbet, and fome of 
them a very little wine. At fiz 
o’clock, after drinking tea and 
coffee, we took leave, each forming 
his own conjecture. 

[ To be concluded in our next. } 
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[ Continued from Page 34. | 


AVING twice read the works 

of Firdausi with great atten- 
tion, fince I applied myfelf to the 
Study of old Indian literature, I can 
afflure you, with confidence, that 
hundreds of Parsi nouns are pure 
Sanfcrit, with no other change than 
fuch as may be obferved in the 
numerous Chafha’s, or vernacular 
diale&ts, of India; that very many 
imperatives are the.roots of Sanfcrit 
verbs; and that even the moods 
and tenfes of the Perfian verb fub- 
ftantive, which is the model of al! 
the reft, arc deducible from the 


Sanfcrit by an eafy and clear ana 
logy. We may hence conclude, 
that the Parsi was derived, like the 
various Indian dialcéts, from the 
language of the Brahmans; and } 
mutt add, that in the pure Perfian I 
find no trace of any Arabian 
tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known intercourfe be- 
tween the Perfians and Arabs, 
efpecially in the time of Bahram, 
who was educated in Arabia, and 
whofe Arabic verfes are {till extant, 
together with his heroic line in 
Deri, which many fuppofe to be 
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ihe firft attempt at Perfian verfifica- 
sion in Arabian metre, But, with- 
out having recourfe to other argu- 

ents, the compofition of words, in 
which the genius of the Perfian de- 
lights, and which that of the Arabic 
abnors, is a decifive proof, that the 
Parsi {prang from an Indian, and 
not from an Arabian ftock, Con- 
fidering languages as mere inftru- 
ments of knowledge, and having 
trong reafon to doubt the exiftence 
of genuine books in the Zend or 
Pahlavi (efpecially fince the well- 
informed author of the Dabiftan 
afirms the work of Zeratufht to 
have been loft, and its place fup- 
plied by a recent compilation), 
[ had no inducement, though I had 
an opportunity, to learn what re- 
mains of thofe ancient languages; 
but I often converfed on them with 
my friend Bahman, and both of us 
were convinced, after full confide- 
yation, that the Zend boie a {trang 
refemblance to Sanfcrit, and the 
Pahlavi to Arabic. He had at my 
requéft tranflated into Pahlavi the 
fine infcription, exhibited in the 
Guliflan, on the diadem of Cyrus; 
and I had the patience to read the 
lift of words from the Pazend, in 
the appendix to the Farhangi 
Jehingiri. This examination gave 
me perfe& conviction, that the 
Pahlavi was a diale&t of the Chal- 
daic; and of this curious faét I 
will exhibit a fhort proof, | 

By the nature of the Chaldean 
tongue moft words ended in the 
firft long vowel like fhemia, heaven ; 
and that very word, unaltered in a 
fingle letter, we find in the Pazend, 
together with laijia, night, meya, 
water, nira, fire, matra, rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arabic or 
Hebrew, with a Chaldean termina- 
tion, So zamar, by a beautiful me- 
taphor from pruning trees, means 
in Hebrew to compofe verles; and 
thence, by an eafy tranfition, to fing 
them: and in Pahlavi, we fee the 
verb zamruniten, to fing, with its 
forms zamriinemi, 1 fing, and 
zamrunid, he fang; the verbal ter- 
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minations of the Perfian being 
added to the Chaldaic root, Now 
all thofe words are integral parts of 
the language, not adventitious to it, 
like the Arabic nouns and verbals 
engrafted on modern Perfian; and 
this diflin&tion convinces me, that 
the dialeét of the Gabrs, which 
they pretend to be that of Zeratufht, 
and of which Bahman gave me 
a variety of written {pecimens, isa 
late invention of their priefts, or 
fubfequent at leaft to the Mufelman 
invafion. For, although it may be 
poffible, that a few of their facred 
books were preferved, as he ufed to 
affert, in fheets of lead or copper at 
the bottom of wells, near Yezd, yet 
as the conquerors had not only a 
{piritual but a political intereft in 
perfecuting a warlike, robuft, and 
indignant race of irreconcileable 
conquered fubjefts, a long time 
mutt have elapied before the hidden 
{criptures could have been fafely 
brought to light; and few who 
could perfeétly underftand them, 
muft then have remained: but, as 
they continued to profefs among 
themfelves the religion of their 
forefathers, it became expedient for 
the Mubeds to fupply the loft or 
mutilated works of their legiflator 
by new compofitions, partly from 
their imperfeét recolleGtion, and 
partly from fuch moral and religious 
knowledge as they gleaned, moft 
probably, among the Chriftians, 
with whom they had an intercourfe, 
One rule we may fairly eftablifh 
in deciding the queftion. Whether 
the books of the modern Gabrs 
were antcrior to the invafion of ° 
the Arabs? When an Arabic noun 
occurs in them, changed only by 
the fvirit of the Chaldean idiom, 
as werta for werd, a rofe ; daba for 
dhahab, gold, or deman for zeman, 
time, we may allow it to have been 
ancient Pahlavigy ,but when we 
meet with verbalnouns or infini- 
tives evidently formed by the rules 
of Arabian grammar, we may be 
fure, that the phrafes in which they 
occur are comparatively modern; 

and 
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and. not a fingle paflage which 
Bahman produced from the books 
of his religion would abide this teft. 

We come now to the language of 
the Zend. And here I mutt 
impart a difcovery which I lately 
made, and from which we may 
draw the molt interefting con- 
fequences, M. Anquetil, who had 
the merit of undertaking a voyage 
to India, in his earlieft youth, with 
no other view than to recover the 
writings of Zerawfht, and who 
would have acquired a brilliant re- 

utation in France, if he had not 
fullied it by his immoderate vanity 
and virulence of temper, which 
alienated the good will even cf his 
own countrymen, has exhibited in 
his work, entitled Zendavefta, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlavi, 
which he had found in an approved 
colle&tion of Rawayat, or Tradi- 
tional Pieces, in modern Perfian. 
Of his Pahlavi no more needs be 
faid, than that it ftrongly confirms 
my opinion concerning the Chal- 
daic origin of that language; but 
when I perufed the Zend gloflary, 
I was inexpreffibly furpriled to 
find, that {ix or feven words in ten 
were pure Sanfcrit, and even fome 
of their inflexions formed by the 
rules of the Vyacaran ; as yufhma- 
cam, the genitive plural of yufhmad, 
Now M. Anguetil moit certainly, 
and the Perfian compiler mo# pro- 
bably, had no knowledge of Sait- 
{crit; and could not, therefore, 
have invented a lift of Sanfcrit 
words: itis, therefore, an authen- 
tic lift ‘of Zend words which had 
been preferved in books or by tra- 
dition; and it follows, that the 
the Zend was at leafta 


tas 


language of ent 
dialect of the Sanicrit, approaching 


perhaps as nearly to it as the 
‘ t, or other popular idioms, 
: bee 

fpoken in India two thoufand years 
ago. ; n soa 
From all thefe fafis it is a neccf- 
fary confequence, that the oldeft 


Pracrit, 


we know to have 


which 
i. 


Perfia 


difcoverable languages of 


were Chaldaic ang Sanicrit; avd 
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that, when they had ceafed to be 
vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend 
were deduced from them refpeg. 
tively; and the -Parsi either rom 
the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans: but gf 
had, perhaps, a mixture of Tart, 
rian; for the beft léxicographiers 
affert, that numberle{fs words jg 
ancient Perfian are taken from the 
language of ihe Cimmerians, or the 
Tartars of Ripchak: fo that the 
three families, whofe lincage we 
have examined in forme: difcourfes, 
had left vifible traces of themfelyes 
in iran, long before the Tartar 
ind Arabs had rufhed from the 
deferts, and returned to that very 
country from which in all pro 
bability they originally proceeded, 
and which the Hindus had abandant 
ed in an earlier age, with pofitive 
commands from their legiflators to 
revifit it no more. 
I ciofe this head with obferving, 
that no juppofition of a mere politi- 
cal or commercial intercourfe. be. 
tween the different nations will ac 
count for the Sanfcrit and Chal 
daic words which we find in the 
old Perfian tongues; becaufe they 
are, in the firft place, too numerous 
to have been introduced by fuch 
means, and, fecondly, are not the 
names of exotic animals, com: 
modities, or arts, but thofe of 
material elements, parts of the 
body, natural objeéts and relations, 
affections of the mind, and other 
ideas common to the whole race of 

inan, 
if a nation of Hindus, it may be 
urged, ever pofletied or governed 
the country of Iran, we fhould find 
in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the 
Throne of Jemfhid, fome infcrip- 
tions in Dévanagari, or at leaft in 
the charatters.on the {tones at Ele 
phanta, where the fculpture is 
unqueftionably Indian, or in thofe 
on the Staff of Finiz Shah, which 
exift in the heart of India; and 
fuch in{criptions we probably fhould 
bave found, if that edifice had nog 
been, 
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been ereéted after the migration of 
the Brahmans from Iran, and the 
violent fchifm in the Perfian re- 
ligion, of which we fhall prefently 
{peak : for, although the popular 
name of the building at Iftakhr, or 
Perfepolis, be no ceriain proof that 
it was raifed in the time of Jemfhid, 
yet fuch a faét might ealily have 
been preferved by tradition ; and we 
fhall (oon have abundant evidence, 
that the temple was pofterior to the 
reign of the Hindu monarchs. The 
cypretles, indeed, which are re- 
refented with the figures in pro- 
ceflion, might induce a reader of 
the Shanamah to believe, that the 
{culptures related to the new faith 
introduced by Zeratufht; but as a 
cyprels 1s a beautiful ornament, and 
as many of the figures appear incon- 
fitent with the reformed adoration 
of fire, we muft have recourfe to 
flronger proofs, that the Lakhti 
Jemfhid was ere&ted after Cayimers, 
The building has lately been vitited, 
and the characters on it examined, 
by Mr. Franklin; from whom we 
learn, that’ Niebuhr has delineated 
them with great accuracy : but with- 
out fuch teftimony I fhould have 
fufpected the correctnefs of the 
delineation; becaufe the Danifh 
traveller has exhibited two inicrip- 
tions in modern Perfian, and one-of 
them from the fame place, which 
cannot have been exattly tran- 
{cribed, ‘They are «very elegant 
verfes of Nizami and Sadi, on the 
inftability of human greatnels; but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that 
if] had not had them nearly by art, 
1 fhould not have been able to read 
them; and M., Routleau of Isfahan, 
who tranflated them with fhameful 
inaccuracy, mu({t have been deceived 
by the badnefs of the copy, or he 
never would have created a new 
King Wakam, by forming one word 
of Jim, and the particle prefixed to 
it, Affuming, however, that we 
may reafon as conclufively on the 
charaéters publiihed by Niebuhr as 
we might on the monuineuts them- 
elves, were they now before us, 

Vo XI. 


we may begin with obferving, as 
Chardin had obferved on the very 
{fpot, that they bear no refemblance 
whatever to the letters ufed by the 
Gabrs in their copies of the Ven- 
didad. ‘This I once urged, in an 
amicable debate with Bahman, as a 
proof, that the Zend letters were 
a modern invention; but he feemed 
to hear me without furprife; and 
infifted that the letters to which 
1 alluded, and which he had often 
feen, were monumental charaers 
never ufed in books, and intended 
either to conceal fome religious 
myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the fculptor, like 
the embellifhed Cufic and Nagari 
in feveral Arabianand Indian monu- 
ments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioufly doubt the anti- 
quity of the Pahlavi letters; and, in 
truth, the infcription behind the 
horfe of Refflam, which Niebuhr 
has alfo given us, is apparently 
Pahlavi, and might with fome pains 
be decyphered, That charaéter was 
extremely rude, and feems to have 
been written, like the Roman and the 
Arabic, in a variety of hands; for I 
remember to have examined a rare 
collettion of old Perfian coins in 
the mufeum of the great anatomilt 
William Hunter, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Pahlavi, and 
had no doubt that they were coins 
of Parthian kings, yet I could not 
read the infcriptions without wafting 
more time than I had then at com- 
mand, in comparing the letters, and 
afcertain'ng the proportions in which 
they feverally occured. The grofs 
Pahlavi was improved by Zeratutht, 
or his difciples, into an clegant and 
perfpicuous chara*ter, in which the 
Zendavelta was copied ; and both 
were written from the right hand to 
the left like other Chaldaic alpha- 
bets, for they are manileitly both 
of Chaldean origin; but the Zend 
has the fingular advantage of ex- 
prefling all the long and ijhort 
vowels, by diftinét marks, in ‘the 
body of each word, and all the 
words are diitinguifhed by full- 
QO points 
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points between them; fo that if 
modern Perfian were unmixed with 
Arabic, it might be written in Zend 
with the greateft convenience, as 
any one may perceive by copying 
in that characler a few pages of the 


Shanamah. As to the unknown 
infcriptions in the palace of Jem- 
fhid, it may reaforiably be doubted, 


they contain a fyltem of 
letters w hich any nation ever adopt- 
ed. In hve of them, the letter: 

which are feparated by points, may 
be reduced to forty, at leaft I can 
diftinguifh no more eflentially dif- 
ferent; and they all feem to be 
regular variations and compofitions 
of a flraight line and an angular 
figure like the head of a javelin, or 
a leaf (to ufe the language of bota- 
nifls) hearted and lanced. 
the Runic letters appear to have 


whether 


been formed of fimilar elements: 
and it has been obferved, that the 
writings at Perfepolis bear a flrong 


relemblance to that which the lith 
call Ogham. The word Agam, in 
Sanfcrit means myfierious know- 
ledge; but I dare not afhrm, that 
the two words had a common origin ; 
and only mean to fuggelt, that if 


the charaéters in aueftion be really 
alphabetical, they were probabiy 
° } ce 1 PY a - Ks 
fecret and facercotal; or a mere 


cypher, peihaps, of which the priefls 
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Many of 






only had a key. They mieht, I 
imagine, we decyphered. if the lan. 
guage were certainly known; bat in 
all the other infcriptions of the 
fame fort, the charafters are’ tog 
complex. and the variations of them 
tco numerous. to admit an opini on, 
that they could be tymbols of 


aiticu. 
late found; for even the 4K agar} 
fy{tem, which has more difting let. 


ters then any known alphabet, con: 
hifis o forty nip sc imple cha. 
racters, two of which mere 
fubflitutions, and four of Jittlé ufe 
in Sanfcrit, Grin any othe: languages 
while the more compl icated figures, 
exhubited by Nicbuhr, muft ‘be ag 
numerous at lealt as the Chinefe 
keys, which are the figns of ideas 
only, and fome of which refemble 
the old Periian letters at Iftokhr: 
the Danifh traveller was convinced, 
from his own obfervation. that they 
were written from the left hand, 
like all the charatters ufed by Hindu 
nat But 1 mult leave this dark 
fubject, which I cannot ijluminate, 
nia a rematk formerly made by 

yiclf, that the {quare Chaldaic 
he a few of which are foundin 
the Perfian ruins, appear to have 
been originally the fame with the 
Dévanag ari, beforé the latter were 
enclofed, as we now fee them, in 
angular frames, 


} t 
nly oO: 


are 


ions, 


[ % be continued. ] 
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Portugucfe Voyages in the Fifteenth Century. 


i gn er FF re 
{ Continucd from Page go. | 


foirited exertion of 
Henry of Portugal, the 
Portuguele are indebicd for thofe 
fettlements which them the 
oie European commerce by the 

Cape of Good Tiope, and raifed that 
kingdom to {o high a degree of 
celebrity. in 1415 the prince had 
accompanied bis father to the taking 
of Ceuta, and brought back with 
him fo {trong an inclination for 
muking difcoverics, that he employed 


SB the 
a Prince 


oave 
gave 


about forty years in thofe attempts, 
ex pending a contiderable fum_ of 
money, and procuring experienced 
mariners from all parts. 

Anno 1417. His firft effort was 
not at firft very fuccefsful : he fitted 
out two fhips that proceeded no 
further than Cape Non, which, from 
its projecting far into the fea, is 
called by the Spaniards ee ore 
from the Spanith word Bojar. | 2 ound 
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heavy fwell, which deterred thefe 
young navigators fro: seed ise, 
it, not conhidering that by Keeping 
hey might avoid it. Prince 
‘ o eo hs > : 
knew how this difficulty 
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out at fea on 





s OVETCOMC,..10 

Sent Tuan Gonzales Zarco 

an Vaz, gentlemen of his 
a {mall thip, with 





2 a ’ ° 4} 
orders to pais iaat tormidable cape. 
i 


They failed. but before they reached 
the corit of Africa, they met with 
fuch vivient ttorms that they ex- 
petted every moment to founder, 
and. were driven before the wind 






without knowing where they were. 
They at lat fell in with a fmall 
iflanal, which from their deliverance 
they called Porta Santo, or Holy 
Ifand. Vhey found mhabitants on 
it neither civilized nor quite bar- 
barous, but the foil appeared res 
markably fruitful. On their return, 
the prince was highly clated with 
his difcovery, and next year 

1419, {ent Gonzales and Vaz on 
another voyage to orto Santo. 
They faw at a diftance fomething 
like a cloud, and direéting their 
courfe towards it, they difcovered 
another ifland to which from the 
vat woods which covered i they 
called Madera. that word in their 
language fignifying wood, This 
ifland lies fouth of the former, and 
the two together are by modern 
geographers called the Madgira 
Iflands. Thefe two difcoverers 
obtained grants of different parts 
of the iflands,. under the title of 
Capitanos. Gonzales in his travels 
is faid to have found the remains of 
the chapel and tomb eretted by 
Macham,. The dilcoverers began to 
fettle, and in order to clear their 
lands fet fire to the trees, which is 
faid to have continued burning for 
fome years, and now caufled as great 
a {carcitv of wood as there was be 
fore a plenty. P: ince Henry cauled 


fusar canes to be carried from 


Sicily, and planted there, which 
thrived exceedingly. 

We find on record a trading 
voyage made in 1439 by one Quce- 


‘ 
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rino, from Candia, who was fhip- 
wrecked on the coatt of Norway. 
This voyage did not add any new 
lore to the fcience of geography, 
but is fo very curiousa fragment, 
that we fhall take a future oppor- 
tunity to lay it before our readers. 
The prince employed twelve 
years without making any further 
difcoveries till about 1432, when 
Gilianes in a_ bark patled the 


hitherto invincible Cape Bojador, 


an attion, fays our author, which in 
common opinion was looked on as 
equal to the labours of Hercules. 

About this time, Prince Henry 
obtained of Pope Martin V.a per- 
petual donation to the crown of 
Portugal, of whatever diflcoveries 
fhould be made from this cape to 
the Eaft-Indies, inclufively. This 
{tep was taken both as a fecurity 
again{t the interfering of other 
nations, and an incentive to the 
common people to engage in the 
{ervices. 

In 1434. Gilianeswent again in his 
bark with Alonfo Gonzales Baldaya, 
in a bigger veilel, and patled thirty 
leagues beyond the cape: where 
landing, they faw a great track of 
men and catile; and. without any 
farther enquity, returned home, 
giving the name of Angra de 
Ruyvos, or the Bay of Gurnets, to 
that coatt, from the fith they found 
there, 

Next year, 1435, the defign was 
continued, and they palled twelve 
leagues farther, Here they put 
afhore two men on horfeback, who, 
going on till the afternoon, faw 
nineteen of the natives armed with 


javelins, ‘thefe flying, were pur- 


fued. and fome of them wounded, fo 


was one of the P 


ortugneze, They 
ran along the coaft twelve leagues 
farther, where, at the mouth of a 
river, they faw about jo000 fea 
wolves, many whereol they killed, 
and brought away their ikins; waich, 
being a novelty, were ihen had in 
great eltecm. “Going father into 
the land, they found hihing nets 


drying, but no people; and their 
QO 2 previlions 
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provifions being fpent, they were 
obliged to return to the prince, 
without making any farther pro- 
grels. 

Antonio GonzaleswithTriftan was 
ent in 1440, to the fame place, in 
order to load his vefflel with the 
{kins of fea wolves. Gonzales went 
back to Portugal with fome flaves; 
but Triftan, having firft careened, 
coafted on as far as Cabo Blanco, 
or White Cape, where, though he 
faw the track of people, yet mecting 
none, he failed home. 

In 1442, Antonio Gonzales re- 
turned again to the fame coait, car- 
rying with him the chief of the 
Moors he had taken, who promifed 
to give feven Guinea flaves for his 
raniom: but being once at liberty, 
he forgot his promife. However, 
on his landing, others came to 
redeem the two young men that 
were prifoners ; giving in exchange 
ten blacks of feveral countries, and 
a confiderable quantity of gold duft, 
which was the firft brought from 
thofe parts. For this reafon, a 
rivulet that runs about fix leagues 
up the land, was called, Rio del 
Oro. or the River of Gold. Befides 
thefe things, they brought home 
a fhield of buckikin, and fome 
oftriches eggs; every body admiring 
the colour of the flaves. The gold 
flirred up covetous defires, and 
encouraged Nunno‘li i{tan to under- 
tuke the voyage again in 1443. 
Advancing farther, he difcovered 
the ifland Adeget. one of thole of 
Arguim., Hence they went over to 
another, which they called, De Jas 
Garzas, or the Jfland of Hawks, 
becaufe of the vatt numbers they 
faw there, fome of which they took, 

In 1444. Lancelot, the prince’s 
fervant, Gilianes. {who firlt patled 
Cape Boyjador) Stephen Alonto, 
Roderic Alvarez, and Juan Diaz, 
having obtained the prince’s leave, 
on paying biman acknowledgement, 
erected a company in the town of 
Lagos, to purfue thefe difcoveries, 

Gonzalo de Cintra, fet out with 
one fhip in 1445, and coming to 
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the iflands Arguim, ran up a creek 
at night, intending to go afhore; 
but the tide ebbing, he {tuck ; and 
in the morning, two hundred Moors 
coming upon him, he was killed 
with {even of his company. Thefe 
were the firft Portuguele killed in 
thefe attempts; and from the cap. 
tain, that place took name, bein 

called, Angra de Gonzalo de Cin. 
tra, fourteen leagues beyond Rio 
del Oro. Antonio Gonzales, Diego 
Alonzo, and Gomez Perez, fet out 
next year, 1446, in three Caravels, 
bound for that river; with orders to 
treat about the converfion of thofe 
barbarians, of peace, and trade. The 
propolals were rejetted, and they re. 
turned, bringing back one of the 
natives, who came voluntarily to 
fee the country; and John Fernandez 
remained there with the fame de. 
fign. Nunno Triftan, made another 
voyage, and brought twenty flaves 
from a neighbouring village. Denis 
Fernandez, in another veflel, pafling 
the mouth of the River Sanaga, 
which divides the Affanaji from the 
Jalofs, took four blacks, who were 
fifhing in an almadia, or boat. Sailing 
forward, he difcovered the famous 
Cabo Verde, fet up a wooden crofs, 
and returned, 

Antonio Gonzales, Garcia Men- 
dez, and James Alonzo, though 
feparated by a ftorm, met again in 
1447, in the iflands of Arguim, 
Falling upon a village, they feized 
twenty-five Moors of thofe which fled, 
from them. He that ran beft took 
moft,asLorenzoDiaz,whotook feven, 
whilft others caught but one, and 
fome none. They called this point, 
Cabo del Refcate, or Cape of Ran- 
fom, becaufe fome blacks were rane 
fomed there. heir joy was the 
more, in that they found Juan 
ernandez, who was left there the 
latt voyage, 

Dinifianez da Gram, Alvaro Gil, 
and Mafaldo de Setubal, with each 
a caravel, landed in the ifland 
Arguim, where they took {even 
Moers, and by their help, forty- 
{even afterwards, They ran along 

the 
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the Coalt of the continent eighty 
leagues, and at feveral times took 
fifty flaves, lofing feven Portuguele ; 
whofe boat being left dry by the 
ebb, in the ifland De las Garzas, 
they were all killed, Lancelot, 
who once before had commanded 
a {mall fleet, failed from Lagos 
again, towards Arguim, as admiral 
of fourteen veflels. At the fame 
time fet out for Madera, Alvaro, and 
Dinis Fernandez, Juan de Cattilla, 
and others, who altogether, with 
the former fourteen, made up twenty- 
feven fail. Nine of the fourteen 
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rigo Anez, and Dinis Diaz, were 
here feparated from the reft by 
a great ftorm, and arrived in Por- 
tugal. Lancelot fteering towards 
Cape Verde, went afhore upon an 
ifland, where he found nothing but 
goats, and thefe words cut on the bark 
ofatree, Talent de bien faire. This 
was Prince Henry’s motto, which 
exprefled his defigns, and gave Lan« 
celot to underftand, the Portuguefe 
had been there before. It was 
Alvaro Fernarfdez, of Madera, who 
had conduéted them thither. Lan- 


from Lagos, came to Arguim, Alvaro 
de Freytas returned home with his 
three fhips: but Lancelot with his 
{ailed to the ifland Tider, being un- 
willing to return as light as they came 
out, and defigning to fail to the 
Sarrah of the Aflanhaji, and Guinea; 
but after fome {mall attempts, re- 
folved for the ifland of Palma, They 
touched at Gomera, and were enter- 
tained by the commanders, Pifte 
and Brucho, in acknowledgment of 
fome kindnefs they had received 
from prince Henry. 

Lancelot, being homeward bound, 
difcovered the River Ovedek, which 
he called Sanaga, becaufe a black of 
that name, was releafed there. It 
was then believed to be one of the 
branches of Nile; becaufe they were 
informed, it came far from the eatt- 
ward, Stephen Alonfo, in a {mail 
boat, went up the river, and took 
two blacks, after confiderable op- 
pofition made by their father. Rode- 


celot ftood along the fhore, while 
Gomez Perez going up clofe in a 
boat, threw a looking-glafs, and -a 
fheet of paper with a crucifix on it, 
to fome blacks, who breaking and 
tearing them to pieces, poured in a 
volley of arrows; for which they 
defigned to be revenged next day: 
but a great ftorm, which difperf- 
ed all their fhips, prevented the 
execution, Lawrence Diaz got 
home firft; Gomez Perez put in at 
Rio del Oro, whence he brought 
one flave, and many {kins of fea 
wolves; and found the people there 
fomewhat tra€table. Alvaro Freytas, 
and Vincent Diaz, in the ifland 
Tider, took fifty-nine flaves, Dinis 
Fernandez, and Palacano, at Cape 
St. Anne, took nine more, twelve 
of their men fwimming afhore for 
them. With thefe, and fuch like 
fmall fucceffes, they all returned 
home, having loft one {mall veffel; 
but the men were faved, 


A priser COMPARISON or soME OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS 
In FAvVoUR oF PUBLIC anno PRIVATE EDUCATION, 
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From the Memoirs of the Philofophical Society at Manchefler. 
[ Concluded from Page 205, Vol. X.°] 


IV. Self-Government. 
Y thisterm is meant, ‘he habit 
which the friends of public edu- 
cation fay, aboy early forms,in alarge 
{chool, of conduéting himfelf, of ma- 
naging his own concerns, and of pre- 


paring himfelf for a fleady, inde- 
pendent, manly line of aétion in 
future life. Such a fchool they 
defcribe as, ** a miniature of the 
great world.” And in this micro- 
co{m a boy is inured, to make his 
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own way, to ftand upon his own 
merit, to exert his own underfand- 
ing and addrefs, to maintain his 
own caufe and his own confequence, 
to fight his own battle, to vindicate 
his own wrong, and to depend 
upon hisown conduét and charatter, 
for the behaviour he meets with. 
In this fociety, it is faid, all diftine- 
tions are levelled. ‘Vhe fon of a 
nobleman appears as an equal to 
the fon of a peafant. Infignifi- 
cance, ill-temper, folly, felfiflinefs, 
together with the common vices of 
children (the feeds of fimilar and 
{tronger vices in men) are dif- 
‘countenancedand difcouraged, when 
they are fure to meet with contempt 
and hatred. And here, thofe public 
{pirited and manly virtucs grow 
beft, which only can fecure the 
general honour and approbation. 

It is poflible, that fomething mult 
be deducted from this flattering re- 
prefentation, In thefe little re- 
publics, fome active. and bolder 
{pirits, diftinguifhed, probably, for 
ftrength and daring, rather than 
for morals, or literary excellence, 
gain an afcendancy over the reft. 
The other boys att under them, 
in fervile fubmiffion to their man- 
date, carry their burdens, fight their 
battles, and avenge their quarrels. 
Hence are learnt habits of fawning 
and fervility. Obedience muft be 
unreferved, under penalty of fevere 
chaflifement for rebellion. ‘To 
crouch, in order to obtain the good 
graces Of one of thefe Icaders of a 
clan, will probably be the policy of 
a younger, and more timid boy. 
And he will obtain notice and pro- 
te@tion, only by flatierv. or fub- 
miffion the moft humiliating, The 
confequence often is, that when he 
himfelf rifes up to that degree of 
ftrength, which enables him to 
affert his own contequence, he 
prattifes all the arts allumed by his 
former tyrant. And thus, a fytem 
of vaijalage is handed down, from 
generation to generation. May it 
not be faid, that al! this is as 
likely to produce alyetinels of 
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mind as independence; and turbu. 
lence, as proper fubordination ? 

V. Morals. The greateft odjeét of 
education is, undoubiedly, to infyire 
the love of goodnefs, " But here 
the argument feems very great] tn 
preponderate again{t the plan of 
public fchools. And yet to this 
point, as to the all animating center, 
fhould every thing elfe be direéed, 
and, by its teadency to this. fhould 
every fcheme be eftimated. It would 
be a dreadful bargain, to give up 
morals for learning, or for any 
other accornplithment. . 

It cannot be denied. that there js 
certainly far gt danger of 
moral infeciion in a larger, than 
in a {maller namber of boys, A 
fingle boy may corrupt many, and 
dilleminate a poifon, of the mof 
rank and baneful influence. — It is 


reater 


impollible, where the numbers are 
fu large, to give that minute and 
watchful attention to the difcipline 
of the paffions, and to the forma. 
tion of the heart, which js fo un. 
{peakably neceilary in a good educa- 
tion. Boys, of a depraved turn of 
mind, have often an unlucky kind 
of wit, a fomething in their manner, 
which enables them to do irrepara- 
ble milchief. : 

It is acknowledged, by a very 
ingenious and able advocate for 
public {chools, (Mr. Knox) that the 
argument from morals lies unde- 
niably again{t them. But this effeét 
he afcribes —to the neglett of educa- 
tion at home, before they come to 
{chool and to the general diffipa- 
tion of the agc, to which even 
fchools themlelves, which ought to 
be the nurferies of better principles 
ancl better manners, too frequently 
accommodate themfelves, 

li the fact be granted, that morals 
are in greatcr danger in a public, 
than a private {chool, this will be, 
with many parents, a conclufive 
argument, Boys too foon, too 
cally receive the alarming con- 
tagion. And, when it is once re- 
ceived, 1 contaminates the whole 
mais of the foul, and fpreads its 
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deadly poifon through every future 
fiage of life. 

Itis however, contended, That 
boys, immured within the precincts 
of a private family, are often but 
ill prepared to fland the thock of 
future temptation ; that they fre- 
quenily ruth, from the extreme of 
confinement, to the extreme of 
difivation, or diflolutenets; and 
thus, atone for former reflraint, by 
future extravagance, 

This may have been the cafe, 
where the ‘confinement has been 
impolitic, or exceflive. But as 
this is not necellarily attendant 
upon the private plan, it cannot be 
admitted as an univerfal argument 
again ft it. 

It is to be regretted, that fchools, 
in general, of almoft every delcrip- 
tion, pay fo little attention to the 
culture of the heart; though this 1s, 
in comparifon with all others, an 
object. fo infinitely fuperior that no 
embellifhments of f{cience, no ad- 
vantages whatever, of any other 
kind, deferve a moment’s regard, 
without it. 

And it is, perhaps, equally to be 
regretted, that fo few parents are 
proper to have the fole direction 
and management of their own chil- 
dren. 

It is far more eafy to form the 
theoretic idea of a {chool, which 
you might call “ The {chool of 
virtue and of fcience,’’ than to 
realize it in action. And yet, I 
fear, that many parents would not 
approve of even this fchool, if it 


were not likewife, “ The {chool of 


fhewy accomphihments,” which, 
with many, are of far greater mo- 
ment, than virtuous excellence. 
The middle plan, which we have 
already mentioned, fecms calculated 
to blend, in fome degree, the ad- 
vantages, and to divide the dif 
advantages, of both the others. By 
enlarging a private ichool, fo as 
more nearly to approach a public 
one, you fecure every detirable ad- 
vantage for emulation. And, by 
having no more, than can be under 
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the continual infpe&ion and ma- 
nagement of the malter, you pro- 
vide for that particular and con- 
{tant attention to every individual, 
which is abfolutely neceflary to his 
beft improvement. 

But upon every plan, the whole 
will depend upon the ability, the 
induftry, and I may add, parti- 
cularly, upon the manner of the 
mafter, the advantages of the beft 
plan may be loft, by incapacity and 
negligence. And even the worft 
may have a temporary brilliancy, 
from the fuperior talents and atten- 
tion of him who. conduéts it, 

The nobleft authority is that of 
love, mingled with reverence. Let 
us imagine, conneéted with real 
abilities, that indefcribable happy 
manner, which we have already 
mentioned, but cannot explain. 
There will probably be an eafy and 
willing empire, over pleafed and 
unfufpicious fubjeéts. It will be 
an empire over the heart. ‘Their 
fubjeétion will be chearfully paid 
to one in whom they fee, powers in 
their eye fo amazing, conneéted 
with a temper fo amiable, with mane 
ners fo awfully engaging, with 
affeétions fo fincere, and with a 
treatment fo generous, manly, and 
confiftent. 

But, if we recollect a moment 
the exceedingly difficult points, to 
which education fhould be direéted, 
we fhall perhaps rather wifh, than 
expect, to fee any {cheme, in which 
they may be all accomplifhed. ‘To 
keep up the continual impreftion 
of reverence, without intimidating 
—to reftrain the fpirits, without 
depretling them—to infpire courage, 
without turbulence—-vivacity, with- 
out forwardnefs—and difhdence, 
without dejettion—to adminifler 
praife, without pufhng up—correc- 
tion, without exafperating—and 
fleady difcipline, without enfeebling 
the mind in its belt energies—Thefe 
are fome of the grand objects of 
education. 

Who, that confiders the difficulties 
of this work, the various difpoti- 
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tions, capacities, and nurfery-educa- 
tions of boys; and the different 
tempers, views, and talents of pa- 
rents. and matters, will not be ready 
to make every candid allowance 
for imperfef&tion? And yet, who, 
that confiders its infinite impor- 
tance, will not wifh every pofli- 


Instance or COURAGE 1n 


BOUT the middle of O&ober 
A 1789, two brothers, by the 
name of Johnfon, one,twelve, the 
other nine years old, were playing 
on the weftern bank of Short Creek, 
about twelve miles from Wheeling, 
Skipping ftones in the water.—At a 
diftance they difcovered two men, 
who appeared to be fettlers, being 
drefled with coats and hats; thefe 
men, to amufe and deccive the 
children (as the event flowed) 
engaged in the fame fport, advanc- 
ing towards the children, till by 
degrees they got fo near, that the 
children difcovered them to be 
Indians, but it was then too late to 
make their efcape; the Indians 
feized and carried them fix miles 
into the woods, where they made a 
fire, and took up their lodging for 
the night: their rifles and toma- 
hawks they refled againft a tree, 
and then laid down, each Indian 
with a boy on his arm;—the 
children as may be fuppofed, kept 
awake—-the oldeft-began to move, 
and finding his Indian found afleep, 
by degrees difengaged himlelf, and 
went to the fire, which had then 
got low, and flirred it up; the 
Indian not waking, he whifpered to 
his brother, who likewife crept 
away, and both of them went to 
the fire. The oldeit boy then 
obferved to his brother, ‘* I think 
we can kill thefe Indians, and get 
away from them,” the youngeilt 
agreed in the propofal of attempting 
it; the oldeft then took one of the 
rifles, and placed the muzzle, which 
he refted on a {mall flick that he 
found for the purpole, clofe to the 
head of one of the Indians, and 
committing the execution of this 
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ble imperfe&tion to be done away? 

And who will not be ready to 
exclaim with the philofopher, 

* Quid munus reipublica majus 
meliuive afferre poflimus, quam fj 
docemus atque erudimus Juventu. 
tem.” Cicero, 


two BOYS tn AMERICA, 


part of the bufinefs to his brother 
ordered him to pull the trigger * 
the moment he faw him {trike the 
other Indian with one of the toma. 
hawks. The oldcft gave the fignal; 
the youngest pulled trigger—the 
rifle fhot away the lower part of 
the Indian’s face, and left him 
fenfelefs ; he then told his brother 
to lay on, for he ‘had done for 
his, after which he {natched up the 
gun and ran; the bov with the 
tomahawk gave the ftroke with the 
wrong end, the Indian ftarted on 
his feet—the boy found the miftake, 
and turning the tomahawk in his 
hand, gave him another blow, which 
brought him to the ground; he 
repeated his ftrokcs till he had 
difpatched him, and then made the 
beft of his way after his brother, 
When the boys had found the path 
which they recolle&ted to have 
travelled before, the oldeft fixed 
his hat on a bufh, as a dire€ory to 
find the fcene of aétion the next 
day. The tomahawked Indian was 
found near the place where the 
boys had left him: the other was 
not there; but was tracked by his 
blood, and although fo weakened 
by his wounds that he could not 
raife fis rifle to fire at his pur- 
fuers (two men) they fuffered him 
to efcape; but it is fuppofed he mut 
have died of his wounds. Thefe 
two Indians were fent out to recon- 
noitre the beft place for an attack, 
which was to have been made by a 
body of warriors, waiting in the 
neighbourhood.—The gentleman 
who gives this account, faw and 
converfed with the two children in 
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ACCOUNT or an ancrent TOMB wear CAPUA, 


WITH A VIEW 


ETWEEN Caferta and Capua 

are feveral antique tombs, fume 
of them very much damaged, others 
neatly entire. There 1s one of 
them, of which we have given a 
view in the annexed plate, which 
ina peculiar manner merits aiten- 
tion, as well for the manner in 
which it is decorated, as for the 
folidity of its conftru€tion, The 
plan of it is an ellipfis, divided into 
eighty compartments, with columns 
of brick ; in each compartment is 
alternately an arcade and a niche 
of the fame fize, except in nine of the 
compartments on the back of the 
maul: leun which are plain, The 
entrance to the tomb is’on that fide, 
and communicates with the fepul- 
chral chamber, whichisin the middle, 
by acorridor, covered with a fine 
compofition in perfeé prefervation, 


OF THE SAME, 


and as bright as marble. It is not 
to be broken but by a hard blow, 
and it appears by the pieces broke 
off, that it is chiefly compofed of 
powder of white marble. The 
infide of the monument is much 
disfigured, but the interior plan is 
plainly to be difcovered. There 
was a crowning which is now not 
eafily diftinguifhed on account of 
the briars and bufhes which grow 
onit. We can only fee that it is 
decorated with little pilaflers which 
are not of the fame order as the 
illars below, which are of the 
ufcan. 

There is not any infcription re- 
maining. nor any véltiges, to inform 
us, by or for whom it was ereétcd. 
The length is about fifteen toifes 
and its breadth about twelve, 
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HE elm delights in a rich 

black mould, where it attains 
its largeft ize. It thrives well, and 
produces the tougheft ana belt 
timber in a hazely loam. It will 
grow on gravel, but difgracés chalk, 
and deteits morafs. 

It requires an open fpace, and 
much room for its roots to {pread 
in; if confined in groves, it de- 
ceives the planter; the borders only 
arrive at perfection, whilft thofe 
near the center, though ftraight, 
are weak; and if through impru- 
dence the large protetive trees be 
cut down, the remainder, inftead of 
improving, become dotards; for 
being relieved from the denfe at- 
molphere, which had forced all the 
fap the root could imbibe to the 
upper extremities for vent, their 

ot, XI, 


Society. 
the Growth of Elms. 


fhafts break out into innumerable 
iprays, that exhauft the fap before 
it reaches the top, which con- 
fequently perifhes tur want of fup- 
ly. 
° Thefe trees fhould therefore be 
either planted fingle, in {mall 
clumps, or in hedge-rows. The 
latter is the moft profitable method, 
as the fuckers which {pring from 
the roots will, under the proteétion 
of the hedge, furnifh a continued 
fucceffion. 

I have heard of elms containing 
twelve tons round meafure; fome of 
my own are three, one I believe, 
fix or more; and I remember one, 
for which its owner retufed twelve 
guineas. ‘I'his was the majettic 
ornament of a pleafure ground. its 
fhaft was fifty teet in length, without 
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fpray or blemifh; viewed at a 
diftance, it made the fineft maypole 
that ever eyes beheld, having a 
round head like-a garland at the 
top. It has been fince fallen, but 
what it fold for, or whither it went, 
I cannot fay; though probably to 
the dock-yard, being fit for a keel 
of the firft magnitude, On fight of 
this tree, it evidently appeared to 
have been as much indebted to art 
as mature for the elegance of its 
form; and as it grew oppofite to 
the center of a gentleman’s houfe, 
J concluded that the gardener who 
planted, had, with unremitted dili- 
gence, attended to its improvement, 
ull trained towards the perfeétion it 
at length arrived at. 

There is now ftanding on a knoll, 
in a meadow of mine, an elm which 
was poffelicd of great beauty hke- 
wife, though of a different kind; 
the bole of it, which is only eight 
feet long, was, in 1766, ten feet and 
a half in circumference at three* 
fect from the ground, Its branches 
formed a concid, whofe diameter 
at the bafe was one and twenty 
yards. It continued growing in 
this form till the memorable hur- 
ricane on Shrove-Tueflday, 1761, 
which tore off the lower limbs, and 
fpoiled the regularity of its fhape ; 
thus mutilated, it weathered the 
ftorm, which blew down and broke 
to fhivers feventy others, fome of 
which were four tons apiece. Cruel 
lofs! But why fhould I lament? 
Thc fame ftorm that overthrew the 
timber, purified the air from noxious 
vapours, and might thus _preferve 
the life of its proprietor, This tree, 
notwithftanding its having been fo 
much difmembered, meafured, in 
1790, thirteen feet fix inches in 
circumference, at the fame height 
from the ground, having gained 
thirty-fix inches in twenty-four 
years, i. e. an inch and a half 
annual increafe. ‘The amount of 
the contents, in the {mall compafs 
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between the branches and the 
ground is amazing, for eight feet 
by 40 } inches girt is equal to 199 
fect, or two tons and a half of round 
timber. The upper part of the 
fhaft and the remaining branches 
are large, fo that I cannot eftimate 
it at lefs in the whole than fix tons; 
but it is not of half the value as jf 
the contents had been in one. con. 
tinued fhaft. This ftick, though 
now forming a new and not un 
graceful head, mult, upon the prin. 
ciple before laid down, be fallen 
within thefe twenty years, or it 
will rot internally by wet admitted 
through the {ftumps of the branches, 
No perfon having yet anticipated 
what may be further faid on this 
fubjeét, 1 fhall proceed to lay all the 
plain faéts I am matter of before 
the Society, and conclude with 
obfervations, refulting from fuch 
growths as have been particularly 
noticed by myfelf, 4 
In 1738, an avenue of above 
feventy elms was planted in double 
ranks by my predeceffor, in the 
front of his houfe, the fummits 
of their branches are at prefent 
fixty feet or upwards. Thofe in 
the rows next the fun are from 
feven feet to fix, whilft thofe in 
the northern rows, though of the 
fame height, are only from fix to 
three feet and a half in circum. 
ference. One particular tree in 
the beft afpe& near the houfé, in 
1770, meafured four feet in circum: 
ference at four feet from the ground, 
Its prefent admeafurement is feven 
feet fix inches, i. e. a yearly increale 
of above two inches. This 1s a 
rapid growth indeed, but is thus 
accounted for. It obtained more 
room on cutting down its neigh 
bour, which overhung the houfe, 
and the root of that being grubbed 
up, the earth was loofened a great 
way round, and frefh mould added 
to preferve the level. The tree in 
confequence put out large branches, 
following 


* This was then the fmallcft part of ths bole, and is meafured from the higheft 
grouid, it being four feet and upwards on the lower {'de, 
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following the roots in that direc- 
tion. P 

A fingle row of trees planted in 
the fame foil, and at the fame time, 
are of equal height, but of increafed 
bulk ; thefe are from eight feet two 
inches, to feven feet in circum- 
ference, at the fame diftance from 
the ground, and contain on an 
average almolt double the timber, 
yiz. fome of them near two tons. 

In 1766, I planted three hundred 
elms, fome fingle, others in clumps, 
the remainder in hedge-rows, and 
in the two following years, filled up 
the vacancies caufed by failure. 
One of the fingle trees is now three 
feet four inches and a half in cir- 
cumference,* the fhaft is about 
twelve feet long, and the head 

roceeds in four equal upright 
Fraiches, 

The next largeft is alfo a fingle 
tree, having a long ftraight fhaft 
near thirty feet to a bough, and 
upwards of forty feet to the {ummit 
of its branches, its circumference is 
two feet eight inches only, But 
the timber of this tree will, from 
ils length and ftraightnefs, yield 
double the price of that of the 
other hereafter, 

Thofe in the clumps keep pace 
with this in height, but do not 
equal it in bulk, 

Thofe in the hedge-rows were of 
different forts, the beft of them 
came. from a nurfery at Souih- 
ampton, and are now about the 
fize of thofe in the clumps; the 
others from Salifbury; thefe did 
not from the firft appear to have 
been free growers, and the longer 
they ftand, the further they will 
be behind their competitors. All 
thele have thrown out numerous 
fuckers from their roots, fo that 
where one hundred and fifty only 
were planted, there are now five 
hundred at leaft. N.B. Some of 
the offspring of the Salifbury trees, 
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promife to be timber before their 
parental ftocks, 

Elms may be raifed by proteétion 
only; for the ftool of a timber- 
tree when fallen, will throw up 
many fuckers; fence thefe round 
with rough railing, and in eight or 
ten years they will be out of danger 
of cattle. They at firft proceed 
flowly, but if duly thinned, and 
trained properly, will make good 
trees. The way to thin them to 
advantage, is to dig deep among 
them the year before; cutting off 
the roots of the weakeft, which 
caufes them to throw out frefh 
fibres, and fits them for removal, 
About fix years ago, my gardener 
trenched a piece of ufelefs ground 
behind fome cottages, and planted 
it with refufe fuckers thus prepared. 
‘The poor people availed themfelves 
of the circumftances, fet the ground 
with beans and potataes, and have 
continued to crop it ever fince, 
This has been of. fervice to them, 
and of infinite bencfit to the trees; 
which by means of this annual 
culture, have far outftript their 
undifturbed brethren, and almof 
double their contents. 

The fuckers adhering to old 
ftools, do not keep pace with 
maiden trees planted of the fame 
fize: the reafon is obvious; the 
roots they throw out are fora long 
while confined: to a foil already 
exhaufted by a like produétion, 
which checks their progrefs, If the 
ground between them were to bé 
dug once a year, and a few barrows 
of very rotten dung + turned in for 
two or three years fucceflively, I 
doubt not but they would pay by 
the quicknefs of their growth; but 
it is an experiment I have not tried, 

The fuckers which arife from 
my young trees in the hedge-rows, 
grow fafter than new-planted maiden 
trees of the fame fize, having freth 
mould to root in, and receiving at 

R 2 the 


*N. B. The circumference of all thefe was taken at four feet from the ground. 
+ Mr. Marfham’s famous oak, of his own planting, has been much forwarded by 


digging round and manuring it, 

















































































































the fame time, fome nourifhment 
from the paren‘al ftock. The plant- 
ing elms in hedge-rows is never- 
thelefs in fome refpe&s objettion- 
able, for the tenant in general 
thinks himielf entitled to their 
fhrouds, which he lops in a flovenly 
manner, at fuch time as he deems 
moft profitable, viz. every twelve 
or fourteen years. The faggots are 
then, an objeét of fome confequence, 
as well as the relief he gives to his 
paftures and crops. But the mif- 
fortune is. that the wounds he makes 
are too large to heal aver; the knots 
become turgid, inftead of {mooth, 
admit water, and injure the timber. 
To prevent this, they fhould be 
trained for the firft thirty years 
with circumfpedtion. By repeated 
trimmings at fhort periods, the 
fhafts will be rendered clean and un- 
produftive of {prays, and the heads 
reduced into a narrow compafs, and 
at fuch a height from the ground, 
as neither to annoy the crops, or 
four the grafs by fhade. 

In conlequence of a doubt being 
Rtarted, whether the fhaft of a tree 
lengthens inch by inch through its 
whole exten:, or only by the addition 
of new wood to the top ;—-in March, 
1786, after trimming up three young 
elms, I fhortened the under-bough 
that was left in each, and dropt 
a line and plummet to the ground. 
The length of the fhafts No. I. was 
twenty-feven; of No. II. twenty- 
eight; of No, III. thirty feet; at 
which lengths 1 opened the ftrands 
of the line, and inferted a mark of 
yed tape, put it carefully by till 
March 1790, when trimm ng the 
trees afreth, as is my conitant prac- 
tice every fourth year, the line, 
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when applied with its marks to the 
foot ot the fame brarch in eath 
tree refpettively, held the plummet 
{ufpended above the ground. ard 
min an uniform advance jn 
ergth of their fhafts, from eight 
to ten inches; the fhorteft havin 
gained the leaft, the longett the 
moft, viz. two inches and a half in 
a year. 


Obfervations and Conclufons drawn 
Srom the preceding Fremifes, 


aft. As the growth of elm bears 
proportion to the extent of ground 
allotied for its roots to range mn; 
thofe who would propagate large 
timber, muft never plant too clofe, 
edly. Thar though branchy elms 
are the quickeft growers,* they are 
not the mo‘} rofitable to the 
planter; for fuch timber is litile 
fought after, and one branch only 
being accepted by the merchant as 
timber, the reft all go with the top, 
which reduces the contents ex. 

ceedingly, 
gdiy. That as the value of this 
timber confifts more in the length 
and bulk of the fhaft, than in the 
crooks and contents of its branches, 
it is the bufinefs of planters ta 
train them up tall and itraight, to 
keep their thafts clean, and not to 
fuffer them to branch till within 
a few feet of the top. a ! 
4thly, The prelen method of 
lopping, though conducive to the 
lengthening of the thaft, fills it full 
of rough protuberances, which, by 
admitting water, are very prejudicial 
to the timber, and occafion the 
defeés fo generally complained of. 
gthly. The fhaft of the elm ad 
vances inch by inch through its 
i whole 


¥ # That branchy trees are the quickeft growers, I believe to be invariably the cafe, and 

may be thus accounted for: the fap imbibed by the roots, is a compound of aqueous and 

nuiritious matter; the quicker jt is in its paflage, the greater is the demand upon the 

yoois, which extend themfelves accordingly in fearch of frefh fupplics ; the branches 

follow their diréétion, and ftill increafe the demand ; and the ‘more bratiches a tree has, 

and tiie nearer they are to the ground, the fooner de perfpires off its aqueous pa 
° 


ticles, depofiting the nutritious ones by the way. Where 


re the timber js more aniply 


fed py an accelerated current ot fap, than by a tardy one, confequently branchy' timbet 
increafes more in proportion, than that which is clean fhafted, where the fap is longer ip 


its progiels, finding no outict till it reaches the top. 























whole contents, that is, every inch 
lengthens yearly ; 4 this means it 
advances mere or lefs in proportion 
io its length. befides the addition of 
new wood at the top; fo that a 
branch now thirty feet from the 
ground, will (in a growing ftick) 
five years hence be removed higher 
by a foot, confequently the timber 
js increaling in length beneath that 
branch. as well as above it, 
Laftly. Lhe growth of elm is to 
that of oak, in a hazely loam like 
mine, as three to two, and the value 
of the timber, if long and ftraight, 
as two to three. The profits of the 
planter. therefore, both in oak and 
elm, will be nearly on an equality. 


To train up Elms to long ftrarght 
Shafts. 

In three or four years afterwards, 
cut the lowermoft of the fhorten- 
ed fhoots clean off, and fhorten 
moft of the maiden fhoots above 
them, carefully preferving the lead- 
ing fhoot, and prevent its having a 
competitor; at Midfummer follow- 
ing, {trip off all fuch {prays as have 

ut forth from the fides of the 
wounds (by hand.) 

Proceed in this manner every 
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three or four years, cleanfing about 
four- feet of the ftem at. a time, 
fhortening the upper branches, cut- 
ting off clofe thofe which were 
fhortened at the preceding trimming, 
and {tripping a at Midfummer, 
till thirty or forty feet of thaft is 
obtained without fray or blemifh; 

they may-then be left to themfelves, 

for the fhaft will lengthen fome 

feet, and fhould they put out more, 
{prays from the lips of the old 
wounds, fuch may be ftripped. off 
by hand, from time to time, till this 
vicious inclination ceafes. Beauti- 
ful and valuable timber will bethus 

obtained at a very trifling expence, 

which the pea-{ticks that come off 
will nearly defray. 

The advantage that arifes from 
fhortening fome of the maiden 
fhoots at every trimming, confifts 
in checking their growth; which: 
caufes them to be fmall at the bafe, 
in proportion to the bole of the 
tree ;* confequently the wounds 
are but trifling, foon heal over, and 
the bark becomes {mooth.. It is ad- 
vifeable to prevent thefe trees from 
forking at ie top as long as poffible, 
for they are very apt to break off at 
the forks which injures the timber. 


THE Two GRACCHI 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


HE life of the two Gracchi, 

cannot be read without con- 
cern, either in Plutarch, or ‘n the 
hiftory of the confpiracy of the 
Gracchi, by the Abbé de Saint 
Real. Young men are naturally 
pleafed with the merit of thefe two 
young republicans ;_ they admire 
their audacity, and applaud their 
zeal for eftablifhing in their country 
ood order and equality. They 
Bo think that if they were in 
their fituations, they would act as 
they did, and that if the execut‘on 
were dangerons, at leaft the enter- 
prife would be glorious, 


® ¥ fcarce need fay that bole and thaft are fynonymous terms, 


In maturer age, men judge of the 
Gracchi with more cooln-{s and 
juftice, and do not over-rate their 
good qualities: for my part, I cone 
fefs that I think I fee in their con- 
du& more ambition, impetuofity 
and rafhnefs, than true patriotic 
zeal. Grond children, by their 
mother, of the great Scipio, they 
fignal:fed themfelves at firft in war, 
Tiberiu., the elder of the two, 
gained obfidional crowns, and did 
wonders in a batile which the con- 
ful, under whom he ferved in 
quality of qnefor. loft, by his im- 
prudence. The young queftor wag 

charged 
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charged to make peace with the con- 
quering enemy: he fucceeded in 
this with much addrefs, confidering 
the difagreeable circum{tances in 
which the Roman army was; and 
if he did not fave it, he fecured his 
own reputation. 

' This beginning warmed the ambi- 
tion of Tiberius; he wifhed to fly 
to glory and riches, but found that 
the pretorial fun&ions would not 
aitord him opportunities favour- 
able enough; he thought that he 
fhould wait too long hefore he 
arrived at the confulfhip and the 
eommand of armies; the office of 
tribune of the people, prefented to 
him new and eafy means of figna- 
lizing himfelf, by fupporting the 
loweft clafs of citizens, againft the 
rich and powerful: he therefore 
folicited and obtained the tribune- 
fhip without difficulty, perceiving 
the great advantages which were 
attached to it. The tribunes had 
equally the power, for the public 
iniere{t, of oppofing new laws, and 
foliciting the execution of old ones. 
He attempted to renew the Agrarian 
law. This law commanded that 
no citizen fhould poffefs more lands 
than he could cultivate himfelf, 
and that he fhould be obliged to 
give the furplus to thofe of his fel- 
low citizens, whofe patrimony was 
lefs confiderable than hisown. It 
was excellent in its principles for a 
rifing republic; but it became no 
longer of ufe when Rome had con- 
quered fo many kingdoms, and had 
carried her vi€torious arms into the 
middle of Afia, and efpecially to 
the coats of Africa, 

Yet the people, who confider 
lefs the difficulty of deftroying 
certain abufes, than the advantages 
which would arife from a reform of 
them, approved of the propofition 
of Gracchus, who became imme- 
diately their idol. The rich and 
great reprefented to him in vain 
the embarraffments he was going to 
throw them into; he rejetted their 
reprefertations and followed his 
purpole ; and upon being afked if 


he meant to take from thofe whe 
appeared to be too rich, the lands 
they poffeffed without making them 
an equivalent, he declared that 
they were to be paid for them out 
of the public treafure, and_ this 
treafure was founded upon their 
own wealth. Another tribune op- 
pofed the paffing of this law; but 
Gracchus carried things with {fo 
high a hand, that he had much 
difficulty in faving his colleague 
from the hands of the multitude 
who would have torn him to pieces, 
Gracchus was named Triumvir 
with his father in-law and brother, 
in order to oblige all the rich 
citizens. to give their lands to the 
poor ones, It may eafily be con- 
ceived what diforder the execution 
of this plan would have occafioned, 
when, by: good fortune, Attalus 
king of Pergamus died, and made 
the Roman people heirs to his 
kingdom and immenfe treafures, 
Gyracchus claimed immediately, 
in the name of the Roman people, 
this fucceffion; he pretended that 
the money ought to be diftributed 
among the new poffeffors of lands, 
to enable them to cultivate them; 
and that the kingdom of Pergamus 
ought to be governed in the name 
and for the advantage of the Ro- 
mans, without the Senate’s taking 
the leaft part therein. This laf 
propolition, put the Senators out of 
all patience: they faw it was abfo- 
lutely neceffary to get rid of Grac- 
chus, without which, he would 
de‘troy the ariftocracy,.and by the 


aid of the people and the demo- 


cracy, foon become matter of Rome. 
The dettru@ion of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, was therefore determined,, 
and he was put to death in a very 
fingular manner; the Senate in'a 
body was his executioner, . The: 
Senators fet out from. the capitol, 
and crofied the city, went to the 
aflembly of the people, followed by 
their clients armed, having them-, 
felves cuirafles, and {words under’ 
their robes. The people were at 
that time giving their fuffrages for 
the 
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the.continuation of Gracchus in 
the office of tribune, or rather they 
were to give them 3 and although 
almoft all the plebeians wifhed ity 
the noife was fo great, it was 
impoflible to hear or take the 
voices regularly. The Senators ap- 
peared ; the people much aftonifhed, 
opened a paflage and let them ap- 
proach the tribanal where Grac- 
chus was; he would fain have made 
his elcape; but a man of the name 
of Satureius gave the fignal by 
ftriking the firft blow, and the tri- 
bune was foon overwhelmed by 
numbers. As foon as this was 
over, the Senate arrefted an hun- 
dred of the principal friends of 
Tiberius, and declared a great num- 
ber, who had retired and hid them- 
felves, banifhed from Rome. The 
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troops in that country, being in 
want of many conveniences of life, 
which they could not procure of 
themfelves, he prevailed upon Mi- 
cipta, king of Numidia, whom he 
had made his friend, to procure 
them every thing they could defire. 
He returned to Rome after three 
years queftorfhip; and it was in 
vain that his enemies ftrove te 
cavil with him about his adminiftra- 
tion; the general wifh of the troops 
fupported him. He then conceived 
the dangerous ambition of becozning 
tribune, as his brother had been. 
At the name of Gracchus the peo- 
ple called to mind Tiberius, and in 
{fpite of all the oppofition and 
intrigues of the Senate, Caius Grac- 
chus was eleéted, 

He contented himfelf for fome- 


people overcone by fear, dared not 
to gather up the remains of their 
broken idol. The brother and 
family of Gracchus could not ob- 
tain permiffion to render him fepul- 
chral honours, and his body was 
thrown into the Tiber, 

Caius Gracchus, the younger 
brother of Tiberius, was at this time, 
engaged in the war againft the 
Numidians, im the fuite of his uncle 
Scipio. Who would not have 
thought that the example of his 
elder brother would have ferved 
him as a leffon, and have prevented 
him from atting the odious and 
frequently ufelefs part of reformer 
of the ftate: it happened the con- 
trary. After the misfortune of his 
brother, he remained fome time in 
fecret, employed himfelt in adorn- 
ing his mind, and learning elo- 
quence, in which he fucceeded fo 
well, that on his return to Rome, 
and Tiberius being almoft forgotten, 
he made a great figure at the bar; 
maintained with great ability fome 
very interefting caufes, which he 
gained with general applaufe. He 
was fent queftor into Africa, where 
he rendered important fervices to 
his general; for he not only ma- 
naged the military cheft with judg- 
ment and ceconomy, butthe Roman 


time with haranguing gracefully 
and with elegance; he delighted 
the Romans, and alarmed the grevt 
who were not deceived in thinking 
that he would foon make a ftorm; 
break over their heads. The Senat 
having decided two important caulk s 
contrary to his advice, he con: 
plained of it loudly, and form. :d 
a company of three hundred R o- 
man knights, which company v ras 
called the Counter Senate; becau/e it 
took upon itfelf to criticife and re- 
form, under the authority of the 
people, the judgments given by the 
three hundred Senators; anct to 
prote& thofe people, who appeared 
to be unjuftly oppreffed. This 
eftablifhment made the Senate trem- 
ble, and not without reafon, as it 
gained Caius the greateft popularity, 
which urged him to form {:veral 
other excellent eftablifhments, fuch 
as public granaries, bridges and 
{ftreets, tll he became the idol of 
the people: the Senate con fidered 
the beft way to check his clefigns, 
was to oppofe to him another tri- 
bune, who appeared to he {till 
more zealous than himfeif; his 
name was Drufus: but Gracchus, 
unmafked him, and in osder tip 
furpals him entirely, breaght fo. 
waid the project of the Agtarion 

icf, 


























Charaéters of the two Gracchi, 


law, Which had been fo fatal to his 
brother. Scipio, the fecond Africa- 
nus, although coufin to Gracchus, 
was at that time his moft cruel ad- 
verfary: he enjoyed all the con- 
fideration and efteem which the 
honour of putting a final period to 
the punic war, and to the exiftence 
of Carthage, could give to a Roman 
citizen, Gracchus without being 
alarmed at this great renown, made 
head againit him, with as much 
ability as audacity, aided by Fulvius 
Flaccus, whom the proteétion of 
Gracchus had raifed to the conful- 
fhip. ‘ 
Whilft thefe things were paffing, 
Scipio was found dead in his bed; 
this fudden death caufed fulpicions 
to fall upon Gracchus and his 
friends. and perhaps the tribune did 
not take pains enough to deftroy 
them ; thinking that he had no more 
stivals fo formidable as Scipio had 
been, his audacity encreafed ; and 
the Senate found that this fecond 
tyrant was not lefs dangerous than 
}uis brother, and that it was full as 
i eceffary 10 cut off the head of the 
{: cond hydra, as it had been that of 
thie firft. Inagreat aflembly of the 
R oman people, Caius Gracchus 
mi tde a propofition to deftroy the 
ele vated benches for the confular 
pe: fonages and principal Senators ; 
the Senate fet immediately a price 
upcin his head, and the people 
defc:rded him no more than they 
had done Tiberius. Gracchus made 
pro} wfitions of peace; he was at- 
tenaed to for the fole purpofe of 
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gaining time enough to judge 

far he would be fupported, 
foon as it was known that he woul 
be entirely forfaken by his friends’ 
he was purfued ; and the laft of the 
Gracchi, being without refource 
refolved upon putting himiclf 1g 
death. The Roman people mourn 
ed the lofs of theit hero, withoup 
firiving to avenge his fate. ‘Two 
ftatues were eretted to the memory) 
of the brothers;-—even temples 
were confecrated tc» them, and the™ 
Senate fuffered, with a malicioug? 
{mile, thefe vain honours to be. 
paid to their memories. ‘The peos| 
ple are frequenily ungrateful tg) 
thofe who endeavour to liberate 
them from flavery, a:i they generally 
fufpe& that their pretended dees 
liverers a€t as mucli from motives” 
of private intereft, as for that of} 
the public;—they are often right¢ 
even the Gracchi were not fie 
from this fufpicion: however, ands) 
ther of lefs coufequence, may be! 
formed again{t them, which is that} 
of nihiale. imprudence, and incone, 
fideratenefs, It feems to me, that) 
they abufed their good fenfe, zeal, | 
and abilities: fuppofing even that? 
they were fincere, they were feverely | 
pun.fhed for it.—Yet thefe exe) 
amples have not prevented them # 
from having about feventcen hune | 
dred years after their deaths, fomet 
imitators : fuch wer 2 in the fixteenth | 
century, the Cowat Jean-Louis de 
Fiefque, a Genoefe, and in the: 


feventeenth, Cardinal de Retz, | 


rhe LEARNED. 


From Curtofities of Literature. 


XONRRTUNE has rarely conde- 
k {cc:nded to be the companion of 
merit. Even in thefe enlightened 
times. men of letters have lived 
in obfeurity, while their reputa- 
‘tion was widely fpread; and have 
“gerifhed in poverty, while their 
vrorks were enriching the book- 


{c Hieru. 
Honj2r, poor and blind, reforted 


to the public places to recite his” 
verfes for a morfel of bread. ’ 
The facetious poet, Plautus, gaine 
ed a livelihood by affifting a millet.” 
Xylander fold his notes on Dion 
Caffius for a dinner. 
Alde Manutius was fo wretchedly | 
poor, t’hat the expence of removing | 
his libvary from Venice to Rome 7 
made him infolvent. ; 
RE- © 
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REVIEW -OF NEW 


BRITISH 


A Comprete AccounrT OF THE 
SeTreemMeNnt at Port Jackson, 
in New Soutn Wates;3 in- 


cluding an accurate Defcription of 
the Situation of the Colony, of the 
Natives, and of its natural Pro- 
duétions. By Capt. Watkin Tench, 
of the Marines. 4to. London, 1793. 


OON after the arrival of the firft 

fhips that returned from Botany 
Bay,a {mall pamphlet appeared, writ- 
ten by the author of this work, which 
gave a concife, but yet the mot clear 
account that has appeared, of what 
had pafled previoully to the failing 
of the above fhins. Capt. Tench 
has now continued his narrative to 
the time he left the colony, where 
he refided four years, confequently 
had as good an opportunity, if not 
a’better, to become acquainted with 
every circumftance refpeéting the 
new fettlements, than any other 
writer. 

This narrative muft, of courfe, 
have many circumftances in it which 
are related in thofe which have been 
publithed before ; thefe we fhall pafs 
over, and notice only fuch as are 
new, having firft premifed that the 
ftyle of the work is pleafing, and the 
matter well arranged, 

The year 1788 was {pent in pre- 
paring buildings for the new colony. 
The fettlers met with many difh- 
culties, the lands laid down for 
grain and vegetables would not yield 
without manure, and of that they 
had not any; in confequence of 
which, many officers gave up their 
lands, : 

OF the native taken by Captain 
Phillips, Mr. Tench fays— 


When the news of his arrival at Sydney 
was announced, I went with every other 
perfon to fee him : he appeared to be about 
thirty years old, not tall, but robuftly 
made; and of a countenance which, under 
happier circumftances, I thought would 
difplay manlinefs and fenfibility; his 

Voi. XI. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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agitation was exceflive, and the clamourous 
crowds who flocked around him did not 
contribute to leffen it. Curiofity and 
obfervation feemed, neverthelefs, not ta 
have wholly deferted.him ; he fhewed the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance; he 
wondered at all he faw: though broken 
and interrupted with difinay, his voice 
was foft and mufical, when its natural 
tone could be heard; and he readily pro- 
nounced with tolerable accuracy the names 
of things which were taught him. To our 
ladies he quickly became extraordinary 
courteous, a fure fign that his terror was 
wearing off. 

Every blandifhment was ufed to foothe 
him, and it had its effet. As he was 
entering the governor’s houfe, fome one 
touched a {mall bell which hung over the 
door: he ftarted with horror and aftonifh- 
ment; but in a moment after was re- 
conciled to the noife, and laughed at the 
caufe of his perturbation. When pi¢tures 
were fhewn to him, he knew direétly thofe 
which reprefented the human figure; 
among others, a very large handfome print 
of her royal highnefs the Dutches of 
Cumberland being produced, he called 
out, woman, a name by which we had juft 
before taught him to call the female con- 
victs. Plates of birds and beafts were 
alfo laid betore hint; and many people 
were led to belicve, that fuch as he fpoke 
about and pointed to were known to him. 
But this mutt have been an erroneous con- 
jeéture, for the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
feveral others, which we muft have dif. 
covered did they exift in the country, were 
of the number. Again on the other hand, 
thofe he did not point out, were equally 
unknown to him. 

His curiofity here being fatiated, we 
took him to a large brick houfe, which 
was building for the governor’s refidence : 
being about to enter, he caft up his eyes, 
and feeing fome people leaning out of 2 
window on the firft ftory, he exchaimed 
aloud, and teftified the moft extravagant 
furprife.. Nothing here was obferved to 
fix his attention fo ftrongly as fome tame 
fowls, who were feeding near him; our degs 
alfo he particularly noticed; but Teemed 
more fearful than fond of them. 

He dined at a fide-table at the gover- 
nor’s; and eat heartily of fifh and ducks, 
which he firft cooled. Bread and falt 
meat he fmelled at, but would not tafte: 
all our liquors he treated in the fame mane 
ner, and could drink nothing but water. 
On being fhewn that he was not to wipe 
his hands on the chair which he fat —_ 

S) he 
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he ufed a towel which was gave to him, 
with great cleanlinefs and decency. 

In the afternoon his hair was ciofely c ut, 
his head combed, and his beard thaved ; 
but he would not fubmit to thefe opera- 
tions until he had feen them performed on 
another peifon, when he readily acquiefced. 
His hair, asm igh t be fuppofed, was filled 
with vermen, whofe deftruétion feemed to 
afford him great triumph; nay either 
ge, or pleafure, prompted him to eat 
but on our exprefling difguft and 
abhorrence he left it off! 

To this fucceeded his immerfion in a 
tub of water and foap, where he was com- 
plete! y wafhed and icrubbed from head to 
foot; after which a fhirt, a jacket, and a 
pair of trowfers, were put upon him. Some 
part of this ablution | had the honour to 
perform, in order that I might ajcertain 
the real colour of the {kin of thefe people. 
My obfervation then was (and it has fince 
been confirmed in a thouiand other tn- 
ances) that they are as black as the lighter 
caft of the African negroes. 

Many unfucceisful attempts were made 








to learn his name; the governor theretore 
called him Manly, fiom the cove in which 


its 





he was captured ; this cove hadi receiv: 








lv undaunted behaviour 


our 


of a 


lcuff witha 
xl around 











pope 

his left eatin wh ghly delight- 
ed him; he callec id-ce’”’ (or 
ernament), but his ed to 
and hatred when Oo d its ule. 
His fupper he cooked himteit: fome fith 
were given to him for this purpofe, which, 






witneout any pre y1ious pt Yaratioin wiiatever, 
he threw careleisly on the fire, and when 
they became warin took them up, and firft 
yubped off the feales, peeled the outfide 
with and eat if; afterwards he 
gutted them them again on the 

eat them. 
with him, 











his teeth, 
an id lav ing 
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fire, completed the dretiinz, and 


. eth: 
A convict was feiected to 1c p 








and io attend him, wherever he lit ga. 
When he went with his ke pe iilto his 
apartment he appearea very reais and 
uneafy while a light was kept 

















marked 

LOT 5 

as tle 

camp, and to the obtervatory his 
eyes to the oppofite fho: int 
where he ftood, and t 
fire li d by his countryn he looked 
earncitiy at it, and fighing deeply two or 
three times, uttered the word “* gwee-un’? 


(fire 

His lofs of fpirits hac 
aliing his appetite \» 
about a pound, conftituted 


q not, howe 





bach wei i 
Each Weigiing 








his breakfaft, whi 


fed as before. 
When he had is repaft, he turned 
his back to the fire in a mufing pofture, 
and crept fo clofe to it, t 

caught by the flame ly his keeper 
foon extinguifhed it; but he was fo terrified 
at the accident, that he was with difficulty 
perfuaded to put on a fecond, 





finifhed ! 


his fhirt was 





Notwithftanding ev 
was made, no fricnd] 
with the natives could 
ed. The {mall-pox bro 
them, and carried off many: 
ignorance el the proper fe 
of the dillemp 


ery attempt 
rf ey 
intercourfle 
be eftabiifh. 
k cc Out among 
their 
atment 
n ee 
ae afforded many dil- 


treffing fcenes; it carricd off the 
native ‘who had been taken 

. Tench relates many expe- 
which 





he 


and his brother 





officers were concerned in. to ex- 
plore th y- an }amott dreary 
picture he ¢ ives Of it: want of wa- 
ter, and es tren lands. meet their 
eyes In almeft every part. He fays, 


A furvey of Botany Bay took place in 
September. I was of the party, with 
feveral other officers, We continued nine 
Gays in the bay, during which time, the 
relative pofition of every part of it, to the 
extent of more than thirty miles, following 
the windings of the fhore, was afcertained; 
and laid down on paper, by Captain 
Hunter. 

S » comple ste an opportunity of forming 
a judgment, enables me to fpeak decifively 
ota ich has often engaged con- 





pla ce, Wh 


verfation, and excited reflection. Variety 
Ot 


ions ke difappeared. I fhall, 
ibe literally what I wrote 


return from the 








opinion, that had not the nautical part of. 
Mr. 


de! cription, in which we 
and longitude of the 
id down, there 


Cook’s 





j O ac Ae laid 
would the utmeft reafon to believe, 
that thoie who have defcribed the con- 


i c 

had never feen it. On 
fidies of the hart » 2 line of fea coalt 
more than thirty miles long, we did not 
find 200 acres which could be cultivated.?? 


tiguous country, 


tile 








Some the natives were 


more of 


occafionally taken ‘prifoners, but 
molt of them feynd means to elcape. 
‘Pwo years had elapfed, and no fup- 
ply appeared from England; the 
co cay se to wear avery gloomy 
afpeét, and -the allowance of pro- 


The Supply 
Was 


viliens was reduccd, 
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was difpatched to the Cane of Good 
Hope, and every effort ufed to pro- 
cure fh and game, Vhe lower clafs 
became alfo greatly difreficd for 
cloathing. In June, July, and Au- 
3 my ha maninnrte arrive 
guft, 1790, the tranfport: arrived, 


in one of whicn, the Lady Jultana, 
there had been a dreadful mortality, 
and many move were landed fick. 
t happened in 


A diftreffing accider 
Tench thus re- 


1 
July, which Capt. I 
lates 





This month was marked by nothing 

th communication, except a melancholy 
accident which betel a young geatle:nan of 
amiable character, one of the midthipmen 
lately belonging to the Sirius, and two 
marines. He was in a {mall boat, with 
three marines, in the harbour, when a 
whale was feen near them. Senfible of 
their danger, they ufed every cffort to avoid 
the caufe of it, by rowing in a contrary 
direction from that which the fith feemed 
to take; but the monfter fuddenly zrofe 
clofe to them, and nearly filled the boat 
with water. By exerting themfelves, they 
baled her out, and again fteered from it. 
For fome time it was not feen, and they 
conceived themfelves fafe, when, rifing 
immediately under the boat, it lifted her 
to the height ef many yards on its back, 
whence flipping off, the dropped as from a 
precipice, and immediately filled and funk. 
The midthipman and one of the marines 
were fucked into the vortex which the 
whale had made, and difappeared at once. 
The two other marines fwam for the 
neareft fhore; but one only reached it, to 
recount the fate of his companions. 








In September, Governor Phillips, 
in one of his excurfions, was wound- 
ed by a native, and many of the 
conviéts were wounded or miffing ; 
the latter fuppoled to have been 
flain by them, However, foon after 
a friendly intercourfe was efta- 
blifhed. 

To give our readers an idea of the 
little progrefs made in cultivation, 
we fhall make two extracts from 
Capt. Vench’s journal. 

** November, 1790. Cultivation, on a 
public fcale, has tor fome time paft been 
given up here (Sydney), the crop of laft 
year being fo miterable, as to deter froin 
tarther experiment ; in confequence of 
which, the government-farm is abandoned, 
and the people who were fixed on it, have 
been removed, Neceflary public buildings 
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advance faft; an excellent fiorehoufe, of 
large dimentfions, built of bricks, and co- 
vered with tiles, is juft completed; and 
another planned, which will fhortly be be- 
gun. Other ouildings, among which -I 
heard the governor mention an hofpital, 
and permanent barracks for the troops, 
may alfo be expeéted to arife foon. Works 
of this nature are more expeditioufly per- 
formed than herctofore, owing, I appre- 
hend, to the fuperintendants lately arrived, 
who are placed over the convicts, and com- 
pel them to labour. The fixft difficulties 
of a new country being fubdued, may aifo 
€ontrioute to this comparative facility. 

“© Vegetables are f{carce, although the 
fummer is fo far advanced, owing to want 
of rain. .1 do not think that all the fhowers 
of the laft four months put together, would 
make twenty-four hours rain. Our farms, 
what with this, and a poor foil, are in 
wretched condition. My winter crop of 
potatoes, which I planted in days of def- 
pair (March and April laft), turned out 
very badly, when I dug them about two 
months back. Wheat returned fo poorly 
Jaft harveft, that very little, befides Indian 
corn, has been fown this year.” 

“© November, 1790. King (a mafter 
brick-maker) laft year, with the affiftance 
of 16 men and two boys, made 1t,o00 
bricks weekly, with two ftools. During 
fhort allowance, did what he could: res 
fumed his old tafk when put again on full 
allowance ; and had his number of affiftants 
augmented to 20 men and two boys, on ac 
count of the increafed diftance of carrying 
wood for the kilns. He worked at Ham- 
merfmith, for Mr. Scot, of that place. He 
thinks the bricks made here as good as 
thofe made near London; and favs, that 
in the year 1784, they would have fold for 
a guinea per tnoufand ; and to have picked 
the kiln at thirty ihillings.’’ 

Such is my Sydney detail, dated on the 
12th of November, 1790: four days after, 
I went to Rofe Hill, and wrote there the 
fubjoined remarks. 

“November 16. Got to Rofe Hill is 
the evening: next morning walked round 
the whole of the cleared and cuitivated 
land, with the Rey. Mr. Jobnfon, who is 
the beft farmer in the country. Edward 
Dod, one of the governor’s houfehoid, 
who conducts every thing here in the agri- 
cultural line, accompanied us part of the 
way,,and afforded all the information he 
could. He eitimates the quantity of cleared 
and cultivated land at 200 acres. Of thefe 
§5 are in wheat, barley, and a Jittle cats, 
30 in maize, and the remainder is cither 
juit cleared of wood, or is ovcupied by 
buildings, gardens, &c.’’ 

Another convict being killed hy 
a {pear from the najives, Governor 

2 Ph ilips 
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Phillips iffued an order for a party 
of troops to march into the country, 
and take fix of the natives prifoners; 
or, if that be found impraéticable, to 

ut that number to death. 

“ Here we fee a new method of pu- 
hifhing the innoccut for the guilty.— 
Capt. Tench, who was direfted to 
take the command of this party, re- 
monftrated, and received the follow- 
ing order by way of mitigation. 

« 1f fix cannot be taken, let this number 
**be thot. Should you, however, find it 
* practicable to take fo many, I will hang 
«* two, and fend the reft to Norfolk Ifland 
** for a certain period, which will caufe 
** their country men to believe, that we have 
** difpatched them fecretly.’’ 


Capt. Tench, who, although he 
makes no refleétion on the barbarity 
of the order, fpeaks of it in a pecu- 
liar manner, went out twice, and, 
much to the credit of his humanity, 
luckily did not find any of them. 

Capt. Tench mentions the elope- 
ment of cleven conviéts in the go- 
vernor’s cutter, and his meeting with 
fix of them at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in his return to England. 


It was my fate to fall in again with part 
of this little band of adventurers. In 
March 1792, when | arrived in the Gor- 
gon, at the Cape of Good Hope, fix of thefe 
people, including the woman and one child, 
were put on board of us, to be carried to 
England: four had died, and one had 
jumped overboard at Batavia. ‘The parti- 
culars of their voyage were briefly as fol- 
lows. They coafted the fhore of New Hol- 
land, putting occafionally into different 
harbours which they found in going along. 
One of thefe harbours, in the latitude of 
30 degrees fouth, they defcribed to be of 
tuperior exceilence and capacity. Here 
they hauled their bark afhore, paid her 
feams with tallow, and repaired her. But 


it was with difficulty they could keep otf 


the attacks of the Indians. Thefe people 
continued to harrafs them fo much, that 
they quitted the main land, and retreated 
to a tmall ifland in the harbour, where 
they completeal their defign. Between the 
laticude of 26 and 27 degrees, they were 
driven by a current thirty leagues from the 
thore, among fome iflands, where they 
found plenty of large turtles. Soon atter 
they clofed again with the continent, when 
the boat got entangled in the furt, and 
was driven on fhore, and they had all well 
nigh perifhed. They pafled through the 


Straits of Endeavour, and beyond the gulf 
of Carpentaria found a large frefh water 
river, this they entered, and filled from it 
their empty cafks. 

Until they reached the gulf of Carpen. 
taria, they faw no natives, or canoes, dif. 
fering from thofe about Port Jackfon. But 
now they were chafed by large canoes, 
fitted with fails and fighting ftages, and 
capable of holding thirty men each. They 
efcaped by dint of rowing to windward, 
On the sth of June, 1791, they reached 
‘Timor, and pretended. that they had be- 
longed to a fhip, which, on her paffage 
from Port Jackfon to India, had foun. 
dered; and that they only had efcaped. 
The Dutch received them with kindnefs, 
and treated them with hofpitality; bre 
their behaviour giving rile to fufpicion, 
they were watched ; and one of them at 
Jaft, in a moment of intoxication, betrayed 
the fecret. They were immediately fe- 
cured, and committed to prifon. Soon 
after, Capt. Edwards, of the Pandora, who 
had been wrecked near Endeavour Straits, 
arrived at Timor, and they were delivered 
up tohim, by which means they became 
paffengers in the Gorgon. 

I confefs that I never looked at thefe 
people, without pity and aftonifhment. 
They had mifcarried in a heroic ftruggle 
for liberty; after having combated every 
hardfhip, and conquered every difficulty. 

The woman, and one of the men, had 
gone out to Port Jackfon in the fhip which 
had tranfported me thither. They had 
both of them been always diftinguithed for 
good behaviour. And I could not but re- 
flect with admiration, at the ftrange com- 
bination of circumftances which had again 
brought us together, to baffle human fore- 
fight, and confound human fpeculatien. 


The Captain gives us feveral of 
his diaries in New South Wales; 
but in none of them did we meet 
with any to give us a pleafing idea 
of any part of the country. 

In Nov. 1791, a very extraordi- 
nary inflance of folly occurred. 


Twenty men, and a pregnant woman, 
part of thofe who had arrived in the laft 
fleet, fuddenly difappeared with their 
cloaths, working tools, bedding, and their 
provifions for the entuing week, which had 
been juft iflued tothem. The firft intelli. 
gence heard of them, was from fome convict 
fettlers, who faid they had feen them pafs, 
and had enquired whither they were bound. 
To which they had received for antwer, 
**to China.”’ The extravagance and in- 
fatuation of fuch an attempt was explained 
to them by the fettlers; but neither de- 
tifien, mor demonftration, could avert them 
from purfuing their purpofe. It was ob+ 
ferved 
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ferved by thofe who brought in the account, 
that they had general ideas enough of the 

int of the compafs, in which China lies 
from Port Jackfon, to keep in a northerly 
dire€tion. 

An officer, with a detachment of troops, 
was fent in purfuit of them; but after a 
harraffing march, returned without fuccefs. 
In the courfe of a week the greateft part of 
them were either brought back by different 
parties who had fallen in with them, or 
were driven in by famine. Upon being 
queftioned about the caufe of their elope- 
ment, thofe whom hunger had forced back, 
did not hefitate to confets, that they had 
been fo grofsly deceived, as to believe that 
China might eafily be reached, being not 
more than a hundred miles diftant, and 
feparated only by a river. The others, 
however, afhamed of the merriment ex- 
cited at their expence, faid that their reafon 
for running away, was on account of being 
over-worked, and harfhly treated ; and that 
they preferred a folitary and precarious 
exiftence in the woods, to a return to the 
mifery they were compelled to undergo. 
One or two of the party had certainly pe- 
rithed by the hands of the natives, who 
had alfo wounded feveral others. 


Capt. Tench, with the reft of the 
marine battalion, quitted the colony 
in Dec. 1791. Before he departs, 
he gives us fome remarks on the co- 
lony, from which we fhall extract 
the following. 


The firft impreffion made on a ftranger 
is certainly favourable. He fees gently 
{welling hills, connected by vales which 
poffefs every beauty that verdure of trees, 
and form, fimply confidered in itfelf, can 
produce: but he looks in vain for thofe 
murmuring rills and refrefhing {prings, 
which fruétify and embellith more happy 
lands. Nothing like thofe tributary ftreams, 
which feed rivers in other countries, are 
here feen: for when I fpeak of the ftream 
at Sydney, I mean only the drain of a 
morals ; and the river at Rofe Hill is a 
creek of the harbour, which above high 
water mark would not in England be called 
even a brook. Whence the Hawkceibury, 
the only frefh water river known to exift 
in the country, derives its fupplies, would 
puzzle a tranfient obferver. He fees no- 
thing but torpid unmeaning ponds (often 
Ragnant and always ftill, unlets agitated 
by heavy rains) which communicate with 
it. Doubtlefs the fprings which arife in 
Caermarthen mountains may be faid to 
conftitute its fource. To cultivate its 
banks within many miles of the bed of the 
ftream (except on fome clevated detached 
fpots) will be found impracticable, unlels 
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fome method be devifed of ere&ing “2 
mound, fufficient to repel the enctoach- 
ments of a torrent, which fometimes rifes 
fifty feet above its ordinary level, inun- 
dating the furrounding country in every 
direction. 

The country between the Hawkefbury 
and Hofe Hill, is that which I have hie 
therto {poken of. When the river is croffed, 
this profpect foon gives place to a very dif 
ferent one: the green vales and moderate 
hills difappear, at the diftance of about 
three miles from the river fide; and from 
Knight Hill, and Mount Twits, the limits 
which terminate our refearches, nothing 
but precipices, wilds, and defarts, are to be 
feen. Even thefe fteeps fail to produce 
ftreams. The difficulty of penetrating this 
country, joined to the dread of a fudden 
rife of the Hawkefbury, forbidding all re- 
turn, has hitherto prevented our reaching 
Caermarthen mountains. 

Let the reader now caft his eye on the 
relative fituation of Port Jackion. He will 
fee it cut off from communication with the 
northward by Broken Bay, and with the 
fouthward by Botany Bay ; and what is 
worfe, the whole fpace of intervening 
country yet explored (except a narrow ftrip 
called the Kanguroo ground) in both di- 
rections, is fo bad as to preclude culti- 
yation. 

The courfe of the Hawkefbury will next 
attract his attention. ‘To the fouthward of 
every part of Botany Bay we have traced 
this river; but how much farther in that 
line it extends we know not. Hence its 
channel takes a northerly dire@tion, and 
finifhes its courfe in Broken Bay ; running 
at the back of Port Jackfon, in fuch a 
manner as to form the latter into a penin- 
fula. 

The principal queftion then remaining 
is, what is the diftance between the head 
of Botany Bay and the part of the Hawkef- 
bury neareft to it ? And is the intermediate 
country a good one, or does it lead to one 
which appearances indicate to be good ? To 
future adventurers, who fhall meet with 
more encouragement to perfevere and dif- 
cover than I and my fellow wanderer did, 
1 refign the anfwer. 

It then follows, that from Rofe Hill, to 
within fuch a diftance of the Hawkefbury 
as is protected from its inundations, is the 
only tra&t of land we yet know of, in 
which cultivation can be carried on for 
many years to come. ‘To aim at forming 
a computation of the diftance of time, of 
the labour, and of the expence, which 
would attend forming diftingt convict fet- 
tlements, beyond the bounds I have de- 
lineated ; or of the difficulty which would 
attend a fyftem of communication between 
fuch eftablifhment and Port Jack{on, is not 
intended here, 

Roman 
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Roman ConversATIONS;: 07, a 
Short Defcription of the Antiquities 
of seni and the Charatlers 0 of many 
eminent Romans.. Vol. I. 1 


This work, we are told in an a 
vertifement from the cditor, was 
written by a private ge antleman of 
charaéter and fortune, about the be- 
ginning of the prefent reign, who 
printed only a few copics for his 
friends. 

The work is in form of a conver- 
fation between fome Englifh gentie- 
menat Rome. It isevidently and de- 
claredly defigned for young readers 
and our autho or has made choice of 
dialogue to convey his inftruction, 
as he thinks, with more force, al- 
though we confefs this mode of 
writing by no means meets with our 
approbation. 

In the Introdu&tion we are told, 
that in the firft year of the prefent 
reign, three young Englifh gentle- 
men met together at Rome, one of 
whom was accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, his tutor ;° be- 
ween thefe four perfons the Con- 
verfations are held. 

The tutor takes opportunities to 
lead his young companions to va- 
rious important parts and charalers 
of the Roman hiftory ; and the cha- 
rafters which make the moft con- 
{picuous figure in this volume are 
thofe of Romulus, Numa, Brutus, 
Publicola, Cincinnatus. Manlius, 
Camillus, the Decii, Q. F. Maximus, 
Curius, Fabricius, Regulus, Catul- 
lus, Marcellus, and the Scipios.— 
To give our readers an idea of the 
work, we fhall extract the charafler 
of Regulus. 


Regulus lived at a time, when the power 
of Rome was rifen to a great height, when 
fhe was fovereign of Itaiy, and fuccefsfully 
Rruggling with Carthage for the dominion 
of ail the neighbouring iflands and feas. 
Asconful, he, in conjunction with Manlius, 
commanded that vaft Roman ficet, which 
had on board near five times the number 
of foldiers and mariners which filled the 
famous Spanifh armada. With this fleet 
he attacked the Carthaginians, who were 
fuperior both in number and fkill: he 

- defeated them by mere force of valour, and 





then difembarking on the coats of Afric; 
he defeated their land forces alto ; be made 
himieif mafter of two hundred of their 
towns, and of two hundred thouiand cap- 
tives; he advanced even to the city of 
Tunis, which is but fifteen miles diftant 
from the g: ates of Carthage itfelf. 

In the midf of this fuccel’s and power, 
he fhewed hiimfelf fin fome particulars at 
leaft) fuperior to all this flow of fortune. 
For in the midft of this high exaltation, he 
petitioned the Roman fenate for leave to 

return home, giving this humble and mott 

amiable reafon tor that his requeft; viz. 
Becaufe during his long abfence, his private 
eftate, which was no more than fourteen 
acres of land, nt finall was the property, 
with which fo great and powerful a com. 
mander was contented) lay neglected and 
uncultivated, and his wife nt children, 
who had no other fupp th 





» were thus re- 
duced to great diftrefs. The ~jeeaton fenate 
anfwered this petition, according to the 
fame fpirit of thote times; not beftowing 
on him the fool of any of the conqucred 
Cities, nor even any part of the contribu. 
tious raifed on the tertile provinces of that 
opulent region ; but only afluring him (as 
a fufficient encouragement for one who 
laboured only for the fervice and defence 
of his conuntry) that #f he would continue 
his jabours for the public, his family thould 
be fupported, and his little field cultivated 
at the public charge. 

Happy would it have been for himfelf, 
and for feveral hundred thoufands of his 
fellow-creatures, if he had obferved in the 
caufe of Rome the fame moderation as in 
his own private concerns ; but with forrow 
muft we own, that when Carthage lay at 
his feet, fupplicating for peace, Regulus 
refufed to grant it, except on the mott op- 
preflive terms. Shocking and inhuman 
was this action, but it is not certain to 
what caufe we are to attribute it; whether 
to orders which Regulus received on this 
head from the government at Rome, or to 
the erroneous principles of patriotifm, by 
which he himfelf probably was mifled. 

Permit me my dear fellow- ftudents, on 
this occafion to exprefs my withes, that 
none of you may ever forget, that patrio- 
tilm is a virtue far inferior to philanthropy. 
In your private concerns, may you cone 
tinue to abhor all fentiments of avarice and 
ambition; nor think yourfclves at liberty 
to encourage the far more hurtful ambition 
and avarice of the public, if any of you 
fhould ever be called to prefide at the helm 
of the Britifh ftate. 

Permit me alfo to breathe a with, that 
the prefent Britifh government may be 
influenced by a Chriftian, not a Roman 
{pirit, in putting a fpecdy end to ail the 
miferies of this prefent war; a war, which 
has ftained with blood the feas and fhores 
of the four quarters of the globe. May 
this 
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this difimal haveck tie feon changed into 
a jutt and moderate, and therefore moft 
wife and moft honourable peace ! 

I cannot forbear comm unicating to you 
fome jines of a copy of verfes, which my 
dear pupil compoied jome wee ks ago on 
the evening of the firt d lay of May. 


O gentle breeze, which from th’ Egerian 
grot 
Mildly exhal’ft, fweet as the cenfer’s fume ; 
Extend thy ; graci cus influer: cc! breathe forth 
O’er Germ an y’s waite plains, the blood. 
ftain’d banks 
Of Oder and fad Albis ! O breathe forth 
More welcome thou to that affli¢ted land, 
lore fragr ant thou than vernal Zephyrus, 
Tho’ featt’ring dews benign, and fiow’rs 
ot thouland hues. 


Come, gentle breeze! calm all this Rorm 
Of War; 
Breathe forth thy balm, to heal fall’n 
Gallia’s wounds, 
And fmoothe in Albion’s feas each fwelling 


wave, 





et me fpare the blufhes of my dear 
rad almoft called him my dear 
turn to our Rom an ftuai 
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and of providence any inft 
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for any work. The ar- 
rival of one man at C arth ice (nor was he of 
i confiderable ra 
changec d the whole 

pride and power laid level with the 
duft by one Spartan, and this at a time 
when ‘Sp arta ittelf was in a very low 
ftate. 

O my dear Sir, fin faying this Crito 
addreffed hinifelf to the eldeft of the young 
gentlemen) how very fimilar is this ca- 
tattrophe of Regulus to that of Nicias; the 
account of which I remember your reading 
at Cambridge with much pleafure, in the 
favourite part of your favourite author 
Thucydides? One fingle Spartan was then 
able to overthrow all the Athenian, as now 
all the Roman power. 

If you fhould cxtend your travels to 

yracufe, with what pleating melancholy 
will you there furvey the feencs of the 
misfortunes of Nicias, and vifit thofe vaft 
caverns and quarries, which were the 
prifons of the captive Athenians ? Regulus, 
ike Nicias, tell into the hands of his 
enemies; (I ain fure you remember Poly- 
bius’s fine ‘reflections on the mutability of 
fortune, while {peaking on this fubjeet, ) 
and, notwithftanding his high rank, futter- 
ed much ill treatment during a captivity of 
feveral years. 

There is not indeed any part of hiftory 
{anfwered the eldeft of the young gentle- 
men) which more ftrongly attracts my at- 
sention, than the unexpected falls of great 
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men, whether civil or military; their 
violent deaths, or long imprifonments.— 
But pray proceed in your Paper. 

Fortune again changed, (fluid Crito) and 
the Carthaginians alfo fuffered an heavy 
thment for their pride and cruelty. In 
battle near Panormus they loft no lefs 
than one hundred and twenty elephants, 
the chief ftrength of their land-forces. 
Humbled by this ftroke of adverfity, they 
had recourfe even to their prifoner Regulus, 
and fent him to Rome to negotiate their 
intcreft. 

But let me not trouble you (continued 
Crito, laying down on the: fail-cloth his 
paper of notes) with my tedious repeti- 
tion of fo noted a ftory, as that of the 
behaviour of this great man, when arrived 
at Rome. Let us rather employ ourtfelves 
in duly reflecting on his example. He 
fupported, though to his utmoft perfonal 
danger, the intereft of his country ; and he 
obeyed, even to death, the ftricteft laws 
of bonour and juftice. How volun tarily 
inde ced did he retign himfelf again into kis 
s hands! WwW ith what retolution did 
he take leave of his friends and country for 
ever! With what compofure of mind did 
he fail along this very coaft for Afric, to 
meet the tortures and death which that 
cruel nation was preparing tor hiin ! 











ei 





Sciebat, que fibi barbarus 
‘Tortor pararet. 


Moft cruel indeed and inhuman is generally 
faid to have been that fcene; but yet it 
i r des of that nature, be 
tous. Vix ulla 
tior dif iplina, 
tl minds be dif. 
d at the fevere trials 
ugh ft happea 











Let not your your 
heartened cr difma 
wich toimetimes {th 
to virtue. Moft willingh 
occation recommend to ¥ ec the im- 
rable and invincible armour, the 
celettial and golden panoply of religion: 
but even an heathen moralift can in { 
degree comfort and encourage you, by 
obferving, that there feems to be no degree 
of pain, whether of body or of inind, but 
What may pe lupportea or overcome by 
refolution, when ‘affiftted by habit and 
exaniple. 

Happy, happy are thofe young men, 
who, in preparing themnfelves for the 
labours of this fhort life, have even fuch 
an @s triplex ag this round their breatts; 
who direct this intrepidity to the moft 
noble pur ps fes, i articul: rly, like Regulus, 
to the fervice of their country, and the caufe 
of juftice; who, like the contemporary 
of Regulus ‘y (the youthful Spartan Ag is) 
temper their fortitude continually with 
the mildett humanity, and with the 
fweciclt benevolence even to the laft breath. 
A Cor- 
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A Correction or OrIcGinaAL 
Letters; written from the Year 
1619 to 1665. By Sir George 
Bromley, Bart. 8vo. 1793. 


Thefe Ictters were written by 
Charles I, and II, James II. and 
the king and queen of Bohemia; 
and to them are added fome original 
letters, written by Prince Rupert, 
Charles Louis Count Palatine, and 
others; and the publication is il- 
luftrated with engravings of the 
Queen of Bohemia, Prince Rupert, 
Scrope Howe, and Ruperta, natural 
daughter of Prince Rupert. ; 

In the Introdu€tion we are in- 
formed that “ the following letters, 
which are now firft publifhed from 
the originals, which were written 
by fome of the moft diltinguifhed 
perfonages of the laft century, came 
into the hands of Sir George Brom- 
ley, bart, in confequence of his being 
defccnded from Ruperta, natural 
daughter to Prince Rupert, third 
fon of Frederick, King of Bohemia, 
and nephew to Charles the Fir, 
king of England. As thefe letters 
have been preferved in Sir George 
Bromley’s family, and were written 
by perfons of fuch high rank, and 
who were fo nearly allied to the 
prefent royal family of England, he 
thought the printing of them might 
not be unacceptable to the public, 
And, indeed, thofe who have been 
attached to the ftudy of hiftory and 
antiquities, have generally approved 
of the publication of fuch letters, as 
were written by perfons of eminent 
ftation, and who had themfelves a 
perfonal fhare in great and impor- 
tant tranfactions, For fuch letters 
often throw a great light upon the 
hiflory of the times: and even when 
at firft view they appear not very 
important, they tend to elucidate 
fats and charatters, which are not 
fufficiently illuftrated in the general 
hiftories of the age in which they 
were written.” 

Sir George Bromley next pro- 
ceeds to give an account of fome 
of the perlons who were the writers 


of the letters; and the Introdu@ion 
concludes with the following ac- 
count of the editor. 


Sir George Bromley, in whofe poffeffion 
are the originals of the letters contained 
in this collection, is the only fon and heir 
of Sir George Smith, late of Eaft Stoke, in 
the county of Nottingham, bart. deceafed, 
by Mary his wife, daughter and fole heir 
of William Howe, Efq. fome time a major 
in the army; which William was eldeft 
fon and heir of Emanuel Scrope Howe, 
Efq. envoy extraordinary to the moft fe. 
rene houfe of Brunfwick Lunenburgh, by 
Ruperta, his wife, natural daughter of the 
moft illuftrious Prince Rupert, Count Pa. 
Jatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and 
Cumberland, &c. who was fon of Frede. 
rick, king of Bohemia, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of James the Firft, king of Great 
Britain, and brother to the Princefs So. 
phia; from whofe marriage with Erneft 
Auguftus, Duke of Brunfwick and Lunen. 
burgh, his prefent majefty inherits the 
crown of this kingdom. And it was in 
confequence of this defcent, that he be. 
came poffeffed of the letters contained in 
this collection, which have been carefully 
preferved in his family. 


The letters are in number 144, 
fome in Englifh, fome in French, 
and a few in German; of which we 
fhall felc& the following letters, 
from Charles II. to Prince Rupert, 
for the amufement of our readers, 


Whitehall, June 27, 

I have feen yours of yefterday to my 
Lord Arlington, and have put your general 
defires into the beft way of difpatch: the 
only thing that I find difficult to be had 
is men, in the providing of which there 
fhall be no diligence omitted. At prefent, 
the beft expedient I can propofe is, that 
you leave tome of the fourth rates in the 
Swale, making ufe of their feamen to man 
the reft; by which means you may have 
fifty, or thereabouts, of my fhips well man- 
ned, and leave the reft to be fent after you 
as taft as they can be manned. Next, 
that you allow no firft nor fecond rate fhip 
ta, have more than one ketch to attend 
them, which is fufficient for the public 
fervice; which will furnith you with fome 
men. 1 fhall difpatch my Lord Offory 
this evening with our opinion here upon 
the whole defign; fo I fhall fay no more 
now, but that I am yours. 

Charles II, CR 

Whitehall, July a2. 

I deferred writing to you till now, in 
hope to have ‘given you a account of 
the bufinefs of Windfor; but as yet no- 
thing more is done in ity though new pro- 
politions 
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pofitions have been made, of which I fhall 
give you an account, when you come to 
town; afluring you I have done my part 
in it, and fhall continue, in that or any 
thing elfe, to do my patt towards your fa- 
tisfaction. For news, here is little but 
what you know, and I am fure you cannot 
be ignorant of the difference between my 
Lord of Buckingham and H. Killegrew ; 
the particulars of which are too long for a 
letter, otherwife you fhould have it from 
me. Juft now I am told, that on Saturday 
lat were feen about fixty fail of fhips, 
{mall and great, at an anchor to the wett- 
ward of Portland, which I believe to be 
de Ruyter’s fquadron. A privateer come 
into Cornwall fays he met about thirty- 
eight French men of war plying to the 
eaftward of the mouth of the channel. 

Endorfed, C. 2. to P. R. about the fleet. 

Whitehall, 27th O@ober. 

As foon as Will Legg fhewed me your 
letter of the accident in your head, I im- 
mediately fent Choquen to you in fo much 
hafte as I had not time to write by him ; 
but now I conjure you, if you have any 
kindnefs for me, have a care of your 
health, and do not neglect yourfelf, for 
which I am fo much concerned. I am 
very glad to hear your fhip fails fo well. I 
was yefterday to fee the new fhip at Wool- 
wich launched, and I think when you fee 
her (which I hope you will do very quickly 
under Sir J. Lawfon), you will fay fhe is the 
fineft fhip that has yet been built. The 
Charles, James, Henry, and fome others, 
are already in the Hope, and men begin to 
come in reafonably faft: but to make the 
more fpeed, yefterday in council I ordered 
there thould be an embargo of all things 
till the fleet were manned. There are one 
thoufand men ready to come out of Scot- 
land, and the North, which I hope this 
N. W. wind will quickly bring. 1 write 
to you without ceremony, and pray do the 
like to me, for we are too good friends to 
ufe any. I muft again beg you to have a 
care of your health; and aflure you that J 
am yours, 


CHARACTERS OF EMINENT Men 
In THE Retcns or CuHaretes I, 
AND II. including the Rebcllion. 
From the Works of Lord Chancellor 


Clarendon. 8vo. 1793. 


Asthis is merely a colleAion of 
charatters, extratted from Lord Cla- 
rendon, we fhall let the author give 
his own reafons for publifhing them. 


The defign of this publication is to pre- 
fent to the reader fuch parts of the hiftory 
of the rebellion, and the fubfequent zra 
from the reftoration to the banishment of 

Vor. X if 
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the noble author in 1667, as develop the 
principles and conduct of the parties con 
cerned. 

It is to be lamented, that more attention 
was not paid to chronological order in the 
original work, where, befides an almoft 
total deficiency of dates, the chief per- 
fonages are frequently defcribed, both at 
the time when they became confpicuous in 
public life, and at their deaths. In the 
arrangement of this feleétion, the former 
period is generally adopted ; and, although ° 
the cditor, in combining the different parts, 
has taken the liberty to retrench fome paf- 
fages which appeared to him redundant, 
yet he has fcrupuloufly avoided making 
any alteration in the language of his au- 
thor, becaufe, as an eminent author has 
obferved, ‘* it is charatteriftical of the age 
in which he wrote; and when the language 
is changed, we are not fure the fenfe is the 
fame.’? 

To the prefent age, it is prefumed, this 
volume may afford an inftructive leffon, in 
difclofing the ambitious views of the prin- 
cipal actors at a time when this country 
was involved in all the horrors of civil war, 
refembling thofe which fo lately have laid 
wafte the kingdom of France, and difturbed 
the peace of the nations of Europe: and 
as fimilar caufes muft produce fimilar ef- 
fects, it no lefs becomes our duty, than our 
intereft, to guard againft the vifionary pro- 
jects of thofe who, in their endeavours to 
reform the Englifh conftitution, would 
endanger thofe fubftantial bleffings which 
were fecured to us, not by the fury of the 
times of Charles the Firft, but at the 
peaceable and glorious revolution in 1688. 


Moft people are acquainted with 
Lord Clarendon’s ftyle; but for 
thofe who are not, we fhall extraét 
the charaéters of Lord C, Falkland, 
and the Karl of Rochefter, 


Lucius Carey, fecond Vifcount Falkland ; 
Secretary of State—killed at the Battle of 
Newbury, 1643. 

If the celebrating the memory of emi- 
nent and extraordinary pertons, and tranf= 
mitting their great virtues for the imitation 
of pofterity, be one of the principal ends 
and duties of hiftory, it will not be thought 
impertinent, in this place, to remember 
a lofs which no time will fuffer to be for. 
gotten, and no -fuccefs or good fortune 
could repair. In this unhappy battle, was 
flain the lord vifcount Falkland; a perfon 
of fuch prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable fweetnefs 
and delight in converfation, of fo flowing 
and obliging a humanity and goodnefs to 
mankind, and of that primitive fimplicity 
and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accurfed 
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civjl war, than that fingle lofs, it muft be 
rnoft infamous, and exccrable to all pol- 
terity— 

Turpe mori, poft te, folo non poffe dolore. 

He was wonderfully beloved by all who 
knew him, as a man of excellent parts, of 
a wit fo fharp, and a nature fo fincere, that 
nothing could be more lovely. 

His houfe (at Tew) being within little 
more than ten miles of Oxtord, he con- 
treétcd familiarity and friendthip with the 
mott polite and accurate men of that 
univerfity ; who found fuch an immentfe- 
nefs of wit, and fuch a folidity of judgment 
in him, fo infinite a fancy, bound in by 
a mott logical ratiocination; fuch a vatt 
knowledge, that he was not ignorant in 
any thing; yet fuch an exceffive humility, 
as if he had known nothing; that they 
frequently reforted, and dwelt with hin, 
as in a college fituated in a purer air; fo 
that his houfe was a univerfity in a lefs 
volume, whither they came not fo much 
for repofe as ftudy, and to examine and 
yefine thofe grofier propofitions, which 
Jazinef’s and confent made current in vulgar 
converfation. 

He was fuperior to all thofe paffions and 
affeétions which attend vulgar minds, and 
was guilty of no other ainbition than of 
knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of 
all good men; and that made him too 
much a contemner of thote arts, which 
muft be indulged in the tranfactions of 
human affairs. 

The great opinion he had of the upright- 
nefs and integrity of thote perfons who ap- 
peared moft active, efpecially of Mr. 
Hampden, kept him longer from fufpecting 
any dcfign againft the peace of the kingdom; 
and though he dittered from them com- 
monly in conclutions, he believed long 
their purpofes were honeft. Wnen he 
grew better intormed what was law, and 
difcerned in them a defire to controul that 
Jaw by a vote of one, or both houfes, no 
man more oppoted thore ‘attempts, and 
gave the adverle party more trouble by 
yeafon and argumentation ; infomuch as he 
was, by degrees, looked upon as an advo- 
cate for the court, to which he contributed 
fo little, that he declined thole addrefles, 
and even thofe invitations which he was 
obliged almoft by civility to entertain. 
And he was fo jealous of the leaft imagina- 
tion that he fhould incline to preferment, 
that he affected even a morofcnefs to the 
court, and to the courtiers; and lett nothing 
undone which might prevent, and divert 
the king’s or qgueen’s fayour towards hin, 
but the deferving it. 

" In the morning hefore -the battle, as 
always upon ation, he was very cheeriul, 
and put himflelf into the fift rank of the 
Jord Byron’s regiment, then advancing 





upon the enemy, who had ned the hedges 
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on both fides with mufqueteers; fyom 
whence he was thot with a mufquet in the 
lower part of the belly, and in the inftant 
falling from his horfe, his body was not 
found till the next morning; till when 
there was fame hope he might have been a 
prifoner; though his neareft friends, who 
knew his temper, received tma]! comfort 
trom that tmayination. ‘Thus fell that in. 
comparable young man, ip the four-and- 
thirtieth year of his age, having {fo much 
difpatched the true bufinefs of life, that the 
oldeft rarely attain to that inmente know- 
ledge, and the youngeft enter not into the 
world with more innocency: whofoever 
leads fuch a lite, needs be the lefs anxious 
upon how thort warning it is taken from 
him. 

His ftature was low, and fimaller than 
moft men’s; his motion not graceful; and 
his afpeét fo far frorn inviting, that it had 
fomiewhat in it of fimplicity ; and his voice 
the worft of the three, and fo untuned, 
that inftcad of reconciling, it offended the 
ear; but that little perfon, and fniall 
ftature, was quickly found to contain a 
great heart, a courage fo keen, and a nature 
fo tearlefs, that no compofition of the 
ftrongeft limbs ever difpofed any man to 
greater enterprife ; and that untuned tonyue 
and voice, eafily difcovered ittelf to be 
fupplied and governed by a mind and 
underftanding fo exceilent, that the wit 
and weight of all he faid, carried greater 
luftre with it than any ornament of delivery 
could enfure. 


Henry Vifcount Wilmot, created Earl of Ro- 
chefter, General of the Horfe, compared 
with his rival and Succefor, George Lord 
Goring. 

Wilmot loved debauchery, but fhut it 
out from his bufinefs; never nezlected 
that, and rarely mifcarried in, it. Goring 
had+a much better underftanding, and a 
fharper wit (except in the very exercife of 
debauchery, and then the other was in- 
fpired), a much keener courage and pre- 
ientnels of mind in danger: Wilmot dif. 
cerned it farther off} and becaufe he could 
not behave himielf fo well in it, commonly 
prevented, or warily declined it ; and never 
drank when he was within diftance of an 
enemy : Goring was not able to refift the 
temptation when he was in the middle of 
them, nor would he decline it to obtain 
a victory. 

Neither of them valued their promifes, 
protefiions, or triepdfhips, according to 
any rules of honour or integrity; but 
Wilmot violated them the lefs willingly, 
and never but for fome great benefit. or 
convenience to himdiclf. Goring without 
fcruple, out of humour, or for wit’s fake; 
and joved no man fo well but that he 
would cozen him, and then expofe him to 
public mirth tor having been cozened: 
therefore 
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therefore he had always fewer friends 
than the other, but more company ; for no 
man had a wit that pleafed the company 
better. The ambition of both was un- 
limited, and fo equally incapable of heing 
contented; and both unreitrained by any 
refpect to good nature or juftice, from 
purtuing the fatisfation thereof: yet Wil- 
mot had more ples from religion to 
ftartle him, and would not have attained 
his end by any grots or foul act of wicked. 
nefs; Goring could have patled through 
thofe pleatfantly; and would, without 
hefitation, have broken any truft, or done 
any aét of treachery to have fatistied an or- 
dinary paffion or appetite; and in truth, 
wanted nothing but induttry (for he had 
wit, and courage, and underftanding, and 
ambition, uncontrouled by any fear of God 
or man) to have been as eminent and fuc- 
ccfsful in the higheft attemps of wickednefs, 
as any manin the age he lived in, or before. 
Of all his q: ualifications, diffimulation was 
his matter-piece ; in which he fo much ex- 
celled, that menwere not ordinarily afhamed 
or out of countenance, with being deceived 
but twice by him. 
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Sicgnut, THE Cavern oF Woe, 
AND Sotitups. Poems, by Mrs. 
Mary Robinfon. 


We have here three new poems 
from the elegant pen of Mrs, Ro- 
binfon, well known for her former 
poetical works. The firft and Jatt 
of thefe poems are in blank verfe. 

in the firft, after {peaking of the 
valt advantages of the power of 
fight. fhe laments, i in the following 
pathetic lines, the deprivation of it. 


Oblivion horrible! to know no change; 

Nor light from darknefs! nor the human 
form, 

The image of perfection infinite! 

To fafhion various phantoms of the brain, 

By each amus’d, and yet by each deceiv’d! 

To roll the aching eye, alas! in vain, 

And ftill to find a melancholy blank 

Of years, and months, and days, and 
ling’ring hours, 

All dark alike, eternally obfcure ! 

Yo fuch a wretch whote brighteft hour of 
blifs 

Is but the fhadow of a waking dream, 

The fleep of death, with all its ftartling 
fears, 

Mutt teem with profpects of Elvfium! 

For what is fleep, but temporary death ; 

Sealing up all the windows of the foul, 

And binding evry fenfe in torpid chains? 

Yet, only for a time the fpell controuls, 

And foothing vifions gild the tranfient 
gloom ; 

For every active faculty of mind 
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Springs from the numbing apathy of fleep 

With renovated luftre and delight ! 

But he who knows one unenlighten’d void, 

One dreary night, unblefs’d with cheerful 
dreams, 

Lives in the midft of death; and, when he 
fleeps, 

Feeds a perpetual folitude of woe, 

Without one ray to diffipate its gloom. 


The pleafure which the blind re- 
ceives by founds, fhe paints in 
pleafing numbers, and concludes 
that— 

The renovated orb, awoke from death, 
Shall {natch its rays from immortality ! 

In the fecond poem, after the fol+ 

lowing 





As reafon, faireft daughter of the fies, 

Explor’d the vale, where mortal mis’ry 
lies; 

Led on by fortitude, with eye ferene, 

She mark’d each object of the varying 
feene ; 

In every maze of bufy life fhe found 

Some hidden fnare, fome agonizing wound $ 

For each her hand ditplay’d a prais 
balm, 

Whole pow’r divine the tortur’d foul could 
calm ; 

Till midway, on a rock of dreadfut height, 

The cave of curelefs woe affaild her 
wond’ring fight! 


She piétures the inhabitants of the 
cavern, Melancholy, Impatience, 
Horror, Envy, Deceit, Oppreflion, 
and Pride ; and concludes— 


Now, rattling o’er the teeming plains afar, 
Came glitt’ring weaith, in his refplendent 
car! 
His rapid courfe fwift-footed toil purfu’d, 
With finewy limbs, and brown fun-freckled 
breaft : 

The lord of luxury his vaffal view’d, 
And, tmiling, lifted high his haughty creft! 
But, when neglected toil at length retir’d, 
The fhort-liv'd glories of his brow expir’d 5 
Around, his eager eyes he roll’d in vain ; 
Ingratitude appear’d, and claim’d her turn 

to reign! 

At her approach, the fatal cavern rung: 
Loud fhouts of horror rent the vaulted 

ftone! 

All leffer fiends their heads in forrow 

hung ; 

Omnipotent in ill, fhe grafp'’d th’ infernal 
throne ! 

Then. reaton mark’d her bieft affociate fly ; 

And thudd’ring at the fcene, refought her 
native iky ! 

The poem on Solitude has many 
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beautiful lines in it; to give our 

readers an idea of it, we fhall feleét 

the following : 

Oh! fweet retirement !- if thy magic 

pow’rs 

Be fuch as thefe! thrice welcome to my 
foul, 

Enchanting gueft ! fublimeft fource of joy ; 

For thee, 1’ll quit the mercenary crew, 

Their cunning, and their crimes; and all 
the.train 

Of dire calamities, that dafh the foul 

On the wild occan of tempcftuous life, 

The fport of warring paitions, and the flave 

Of fell ambition, avarice and care! 

Yet fuch are the myfterious ways of heav’n, 

That virtue oft endures the poifon’d 
fhaft; : 

And, by a painful thorny road, the juit 

Purfue their courle to immoitality ! 


Tue History, Civin ann Com- 
MERCIAL, OF THE BririsH 
Coronies 1n THE West In- 
pies. By Bryan Edwards, £/q. 
2 vol. 4to. 1793- 


R. EDWARDS informs us in 

the preface, that his detign is 
« to preient the reader with an hif- 
torical account of the origin and 
progrefs of the fetthements made by 
our Own nation in the Weft Indian 
iflands ;— 

s ‘To explain their conftitutional 
eftablifhments, internal govern- 
ments, and the political fyftem 
maintained by Great Britain towards 
them ;— 

* Todefcribe themannersand dif- 
pofitions of the prefent inhabitants, 
as influenced by climate, fituation, 
and other local caufes; compre- 
hending in this part of the book an 
account of the African flave-trade, 
fome obfervationson the negro cha- 
raéter and genius, and reflections on 
the fyftem of flavery eitablifhed in 
our colonies ; 

“ To furnifh a more comprehen- 
five account than has hitherto ap- 

eared of the agriculturc of the {ugar 
iflands in general, and of their rich 
and valuable ftaple commodities, 
fugar, indigo, coffee, and cotton, in 
particular :—finaliy, © 

6 ‘To difplay the variousand wide- 
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ly extended branches of their com- 
merce; pointing out the relations 
of each towards the other, and to- 
wards the feveral great interefts, the 
manufa@tures, navigation, revenues, 
and lands of Great Britain :” 

Before he enters on this tafk, Mr, 
Edwards fays he has endeavoured to 
delineate the character and genius 
of the ancient inhabitants, end the 
ftate of the iflands, on the difcovery 
of Columbus ; he does this witha 
view to refcue the charaéters of 
that people from the refleéions 
thrown out againft them by M, 
Buflon, M. Pauw, and Dr. Roberi- 
fon. This cur author docs in a 
very ingenious manner, and con- 
cludes his preface with informing 
us, What afliftance he has been 
favoured for the compilation of his 
work, 

The fir: book contains a general 
view of the ancient {tate and inha- 
bitants of the iflands, their geogra- 
phical divifion, climate, &c ; of the 
Charaibes, or ancient inhabitants; 
having {poken of thefe in general, 
he treats particularly of the natives 
of the different iflands of Hifpa- 
niola, Cuba, Jamaica and Porto 
Rico, their origin, numbers, perfons, 
genius, difpofitions, government, 
rcligion, &c. He then gives a de- 
{cription of the land animals, fifh- 
ing, fowl, and vegetables. 

Book II. contains a fhort hiftory 
of Jamaica, from its difcovery by 
Columbus, to the year 1728, An 
account of the fituation, climate, 
face of the country, mountains, and 
advantages derived from them, foil, 
land in culture, lands uncultivated, 
and obfervations thereon, woods 
and timbers, rivers and medicinal 
fprings, ores, vegetable claffes, grain, 
graffes, kitchen garden produce, and 
fruits for the table, 

This is followed by a topogra- 
phical defcription and a variety of 
other particulars refpe&ting this 
ifland. ‘Thele articles are fupported 
by various documents which form a 
very extenfive appendix, Mr. Ed- 
wards lay same 
Jamaica 
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Jamaica is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and on a medium/of three meature- 
ments at different places, about forty 
miles in breadth. Thefe data, fuppofing 
the ifland to have been a level country, 
wouldgive - - - - 3,840,000 acres. 

But a great part con- 
fifting of high mountains, 
the fuperficies of which 
comprife far more land 
than the bafe alone, Icon- 
ceive it is a moderate efti- 
mate to allow on that ac- 
count 1. 16th more, which 
is = - «= © - = = 240,000 





The totalis + ~- 4,080,000 acres. 








Of thefe, it is found by a return of the 
clerk of the patents, that no more than 
3,907,589, were, in November 1789, loca- 
ted, or taken up, by grants from the crown. 
Thus it appears that upwards of one half 
the lands are confidered as of no kind of 
value, the expence of taking out a patent 
being of no great account; and even of the 
Jocated lands, I conceive that little more 
than one million is at prefent in cultiva- 
tion. 


The number of which inhabitants 
Mr. Edwards thinks mav be efti- 
mated at about 30,000. Freed ne- 
groes and people of colour about 
10.000. Slaves by the rolls of the 
poll tax in 1787, 210.894. 

The number of veffels emploved 
in the trade of this ifland in 1787 
were as under. 


Number 
of veflels, Tonnage. Men 
For Great Britain 242 63,471 7,748 
Ireland - - Io 1,231 gI 
American States 133 13,041 = 893 

Britith American 

Colonies - 66 6,133 = 449 
Foreign W. Indies 22 1,903 155 
Africa - - - I 109 8 








Total - 474 85,888 9,344 
The exports— 


- s. d. 

To Great Britain - - 2,222,814 7 10 
Ireland - - - = 25,778 10 © 
American States - 60,095 18 oO 
Br. Amer. Colonies 26,538 2 5§ 
Foreign Weft Indies 355 19 O 
Africa - - + = 860 0 Oo 


——— 


Total - 2,136,442 17 3 











The value of imports, including 
negroes, 1,432,001. 
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Book III. contains a hiftory of 


Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent, - 


Dominica, St. Chriftopher, Nevis, 
Antigua, Montferat, and the Vir- 
gin Iflands, with various particulars 
of their climate, foil, produ€tions, 
trade, in which is alfoan appendix, 
containing a catalogue of exotic 
lants in the garden of Hinton 
Patt Efq. of Liguanea, in Jamaica. 
OF the origin of the inhabitants 
of thefe iflands, Mr. Edwards fays, 


The great difference in language and 
chara&ter between thefe favages and the in- 
habitantsof Cuba, Hifpaniola, Jamaica, and 
Porto-Rico, hath given birth to an opinion 
that their origin alfo, was different. Of 
this there feems indeed to be but little 
doubt ; but the queftion from whence éach 
clafs of iflands was firft peopled, is of more 
difficult folution. Rochefort, who pub- 
lifhed his account of the Antilles in 1658, 
pronounces the Charaibes to have been 
originally a nation of Florida, in North 
America.—He fuppofes that a colony of 
the Apalachian Indians having been drivea 
from the continent, arrived at the wind- 
ward iflands, and exterminating the ancient 
male inhabitants, took pofleflion of their 
lands, and their women. Of the larger 
iflands above-mentioned, he prefumes thar 
the natural ftrength, extent and population 
affording fecurity to the natives, thefe hap- 
pily efcaped the deftruCion which overtook 
their unfortunate neighbours; and thus 
arofe the diftin@ion obfervable between 
the inhabitants of the larger and finaller 
iflands. 

To this account of the origin of the 
Infular Charaibes, the generality of hif- 
torians have given their aflent; but there 
are doubts attending it that are not eafily 
to be folved. If they migrated from Fio- 
rida, the imperfect ftate and natural courfe 
of their navigation, induce a belief thar 
traces of them would have been found on 
thofe iflands which are near to the Florida 
fhore; yet the natives of the Bahamas, 
when difcovered by Columbus, were evi. 
dently a fimilar people to thofe of Hif. 
paniola. Befides, it is fufficiently known 
that there exifted anciently many numerous 
and powerful tribes of Charaibes, on the 
fouthern peninfula, extending from the 
river Oronoko to Effequebe, and throughout 
the whole province of Surinam, even te 
Brafil; fome of which fiil maintain their 
independency. It was with one of thofe 
tribes that our countryman Sir Watrer 
Raleigh formed an alliance, when that 
commander made his romantic expedition 
to the coaft of Guiana in 1595; and by 
him we are affured that the Charaibes of 
that part of the continent, fpoke the lan- 
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guage of Dominica. I incline therefore to 
the opinion of Martyr, and conclude that 
the iflands were rather a colony from the 
Charaibes of South America, than from 
any nation of the north. Rochefort ad- 
mits that their own traditions referred con- 
ftantly to Guiana. It does not appear that 
they entertained the moft remote idea of a 
northern anceftry. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the 
continental Charaibes, were themfelves 

‘ emigrants from the northern to the fouthern 
peninfula: but, without attempting to 
controvert the pofition to which recent dif. 
coveries feem indeed to have given a full 
confirmation, namely, that the Afiatic con- 
tinent firft furnifhed inhabitants to the 
contiguous north-weftern parts of Amcrica, 
I conceive the Charaibes to have becn a 
diftin& race, widely differing from all the 
nations of the new hemifphere; and J! am 
even inclined to adopt the opinion of Hor- 
nius and other writers. who afcribe to them 
an oriental ancefiry from acruis the At- 
Jantic. 

Enquiries however into the origin of a 
remote and unlettered race, can be profe- 
cuted with fucceis only by comparing their 
ancient manners, laws, language, and reli- 
gious ceremonies with thoic of other na- 
tions. © Unfortunately, in all or moft of 
thofe particulars refpecting the Charaibes, 


POLITICAL 


HE 10th of Auguft, 17039, bids 

fair to form the beginning of 
a moft important epocha. not only 
in the hiftory of France, but of all 
Europe. Notwithfianding many of 
the powers of Europe hitheito, and 
for fome time after, maintained a 
neutrality with France, it was evi- 
dent that the aét of the above-men- 
tioned day, would, in its effect, em- 
broil molt of the kingdoms of £u- 
rope. The emperor, king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and the king of 
Pruffia, only were as yet engaged, 
Their armies were powerful, but it 
was evident they depended more 
on the friendfhhip of the king of 
France towards them. and on the 
temper of the people of that king- 
dom, wich they were led by theemi- 
grants to belicve were more Favour- 
able, than to the number of their 
forces. The duke of Brunfwick, 
who commaided the aliied forces, 





our knowledge is limited within 2 narrow 
circle. Of.a people engaged in perpetual 
warfare, hunted from ifland to ifldnd by 
revenge and rapacity, few opportunities 
could have offered, even to thofe who 
might have been qualified for fuch re. 
fearches, of inveftigating the natural dif. 
pofitions and habitual cuftoms with mi- 
nutenefs and precifion. Neither indeed 
could a juft eftimate. have been formed of 
their national character, from the manners 
of fuch of them as were at length fubju- 
gated to the European yoke; for thev loft, 
together with their freedom, many of their 
original characteriftics ; and at laft even the 
defire of acting from the impulfe of: their 
own minds. We difcern, Says Rechefort, 
a wonderful cha nthe difpofitions and 
habits of the Charaibes. In fome retpects 
we have enlightened, in others (to ottr 
thame be it fpoken}) we have corrupted 
thtm. 








We have perufed thefe two vo- 
lumes with great pleafure, as they 
contain much information refpea- 
ing what is litte known in Europe. 
Our accounts of the fecond volume 
muft necetlarily be referred to next 
number, it contains a very copi- 
Ous narrative of their prefent {late 
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having firft publifhed his celebrated 
mantfeflo, which equaily merits con- 
tempt and deteflation, for its folly 
and abandoned cruelty, was ready 
to enter Trance at the head of a 
powerful army. The condition of 
the armies and fortrefics of France 
firongly evinced that the kingdom 
iad been betrayed by the late admi- 
niftration, whofe intention it cer- 
tainly was to facilitate the operations 
of the combined powers. 

In this flate of affairs, the Na- 
tional Affembly, although it had: hi- 
therto fhewn no great energy, took 
every proper precaution for the 
fafety of their country. They firft 
publifhed an expofition of the mo- 
tives of their condu€t, drawn up by 
M. Condorcet, and direéted the 
council they had chofen to condu& 
the bufinel3 of the nation. to lay be- 
fore them the flate of Europe with 
refpett to Franee. By this it ap- 
peared, 

















seared, that the eleftors of Treves 
and Mayence were not determined ; 
that the German diet was, not fa- 
véurable; that Ruffia was decidedly 
hoitile; Sweden rather friendly ; 
Denmark neutral; Turin, Naples, 
and Rome, hollite; Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Malta, neutral ; Spain and 
Portugal, doubtful; England and 
the United Provinces, neutral ; the 
Swifs, divided; Poland, fully em- 
ployed with her own internal fitu- 
ation ; and the temper of Turkey 
quite unknown. 

Commifioncrs were fent to fecure 
the Freuch armies to the intereft of 
the Convention, who were well ré- 
ceived every where, except by the 
Marquis de la Fayette, who was {o 
itrangely infatuated, as to procure 
the feizure of their perions. The 
confequences of which were, his 
being fulpended by the Affeinbiy, 
and finding it neceffary to emigrate, 
to fave himfelf from the punifhment 
he merited. 

The fituation of France afforded 
an opportunity to the Duke of 
Brunfwick to advance with eafc, 
Dumourier was appointed to com- 
mand the army lately under Fayette; 
Cuftine ordered to take the com- 
mand of an army at Soiffons; and 
another camp was diretted tobe form- 
edat Chalons, under Killerman, ‘The 
news of the capture of Longwi ar- 
riving at Paris, the National Con- 
vention ordered that 30,000 men 
fhould join the armics from Paris ; 
and the furrender of Verdun haf- 
tened thefe preparations, and deter- 
mined them to fortify Paris. 

After the furrender of Verdun. 
the Duke of Bruniwick took pott 
between that place and Clermont. 
Thionville was belieged, and. Lifle 
bombarded ; and the royalifts and 
ariflocrates of Europe were clate 
with the hopes of France being fub- 
dued; when the brilliant military 
talents of Dumourier gave a decided 
turn to the affairs of his country. 
That general took poft with a {mall 
army in fuch a fituation near Grand- 
pré, that the combined forces found 
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it either impra€ticable or imprudent 
to force him. A wet feafon, the 
French generals cutting off their 
fupplics, and ficknefs, the inevitable 
confequences thereof, enfuing, the 
Duke of Brunfwick found himfelf 
obliged to retire, covered with ig- 
nominy and difgrace. 

The new Convention, which was 
called to take the fenfe of the people 
on the late change of government, 
met on the 21{t of September. One 
of their firft aéts was to direét, that 
all emigrants taken with arms in 
their hands, fhould be executed in 
twenty-four hours, Energy in their 
firit proceedings, and the fuccefs of 
Dumourier, gave a pleafing turn to 
the affairs of France, 

Vhe allied armies have evacuated 
Longwi and Verdun; the French 
prepare to retaliate, The French 
army io the fouthward entered Sa- 
voy, and made a conqueft of the 
whole dukedom, and afterwards the 
town of Nice. Cutftine quitted the 
French territories, furpriled Spires 
and Worms, made 4000 Auttrians 
prifoncrs, took fome immenfe maga- 
zines. and, by a rapid march, made 
himtelf mafter of Mentz. Frank. 
fort was alfo taken, but foon reco- 
vered. But their moft brilliant 
fuccets was by the army under Du- 
mourier ; he fucceflively made him- 
felf mafter of Tournay, Ghent. Brut 
{cls, Antwerp, Namur, and Liege. 

Elated with this fuccefs, the CCon- 
rention of France did not fhew that 
moderation which would have be- 
come them; they pafled a decree, 
declaring their intention to alfift all 
nations who wifhed to be free: this 
naturally gave high offence to the 
princes of Europe, and has, as we 
have feen, been the caufe of in- 
volving this country in the war. 

Having thus taken a flight view 
of the tranfaétions in France, pres 
vious to the itt of January, 1793, 
we fhall enter into a detail of the 
proceedings of the National Con- 
vention, 

On the 1ft of January, M. Ker- 
faint made a report of the relative 
fituations 
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fituations of France and England, 
for the purpofe of preparing for a 
naval war, if necefflary. He laid it 
down as affured, that if the court 
of London fhould declare againft 
France, that Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
Jand, and Ruffia, would join; that 
the king of England, the minifters, 
and ariltocracy, were equally hoftile 
to France; that the ambition and 
genius of Fox, and the intrigues of 
the oppofition, who having artfully 
encouraged hopes and expe(tations 
of reformation, in order to agitate 
the minds of the people, have con- 
verted thofe hopes and thofe expec- 
tations into fears and apprehenfions. 
This confequence, which they did 
mot forefee, has left them at the 
mercy of the Englifh government, 
and has drawn upon their heads a 
chaftifement fufficient to convince 
free men of the dangers of party and 
of intrigue. If we ieek the caufe of 
this effect, perhaps fatal to the world, 
we fhall find it, faid he, in the cha- 
yatter of that great orator, who, by 
the force of genius, kecps alive the 
Teputation of a party. the laft weak 
fupport of the defenders of the li- 
erty of England. The friend of 
man—the parafite of kings—the vi- 
gorous oppofer of the inglifh ad- 
miniftration—the fuperitinous ad- 
mirer of the Englifh conititution—a 
popular ariftocrat a democratic 
Joyalift—Mr. Fox has but one objeé& 
in view, that of hurling his rival 
from his throne, and of retrieving, 
at once, fo many parliamentary de- 
feats, not lefs injurious to his in- 
tereft, than inimical to his reputa- 
tion. 

That the effablifhed axiom in 
Englifh politics, that ihe minifter 
who declares a war never puts the 
end to it, would check Pitt in his 
withes for a rupture; but that the 
interefted parties around him, and 
his hopes to oheck France in her 
career of conqueft, would force him 
into it. That the mercantile and 
evenue ariftocracy were the auxi- 
Jiaries of the court and parliament ; 
and they had fupported the govern- 





ment in a war with their own colo- 
nies, in oppofition to the wifhes of 
the people. The reporter, from 
thefe reafonings, concludes that a 
war is inevitable, and propofes, 

I. To declare that the French are 
ready for war—ready to form an 
alliance with the Englith people. 

Ii. To order the equipment of 
thirty fhips of the line, and twenty- 
four frigates. To put the coalts 
into a ftate of defence, and to fend 
into all the maritime departments 
commiflioners, charged to fuperin- 
tend every thing that may affure fuc- 
cefs in a war, 

VII. To examine the fituation of 
the agents of the French republic 
with foreign powers, and to render 
their fituation lefs precarious with. 
out delay. 

IV. To form a committee of ge- 
neral defence, taking three members 
from each of the following com- 
mittees—the marine, war, diploma- 
tic, commercial, and financial. 

Thefe decrees were adopted, and 
Kerfaint’s fpeech ordered to be 
printed, 

The Affembly had been for fome 
time occupied in debate on the 
trial of the king, which debate {till 
continued; fome of the members 
fupporting the propriety of an ap- 
peal to the peeple, others contend- 
ing that fuch an appeal would caufe 
acivilwar. On the 7th of January, 
the Convention, although feveral 
members complained that they had 
not opportunity of delivering their 
opinions on this important affair, 
clofed the difcuffion, ordered ali the 
opinions not yet delivered to be 
printed, and appointed Monday the 
1gth for deliberating on the princie 
pal queftion. 

On the gth of January, the mi- 
nifler for the home department fent 
in a remonftrance againft the decree 
which obliges the executive power 
to give in a general report, anda 
debate enfued thereon ; when it was 
determined, that the minifter at war, 
of marine and of foreign affairs, 
fhould celiver iu their reports to the 
committe 

















committee of general defence; that 
the reports of the minifters of the 
home department of juftice and of 

ublic contributions, fhould be 
printed. The fame day, Roland, 
minifier for the home departinent, 
complained to the Convention that 
the Englifh government had ar- 
refted, in the Thames, a cargo of 
foreign corn, deftined for the port 
of Bayonne, and had ordered it to 
be unloaded; and that orders of the 
like purport had been iflued in Ire- 
land. On the 1e2th, the minilter 
for foreign affairs laid before the 
Convention copies of official papers 
which had paffed between Lord 
Grenville, the Englifh fecretary, 
and M. Chauvelin, refpefting the 
relative fituation of affairs between 
the two countries; and at the fame 
time, the committee of fupply pre- 
fented a report on the ftate of the 
nation, In it they fay, that after 
having examined with the deepelt 
attention the papers laid before them 
by the minifter for foreign affairs, 
they were perfeftly convinced, 

Firftly, The complaints of the 
Britifh cabinet againft France are 
totaliy groundle(s, : 

Secondly, That on the contrary, 
the french republic has well ground- 
ed caules of complaint againft the 
Court of St. James’s. 

Thirdly, ‘Vhat the intereft and 
dignity of France require, that after 
having exhaulted every means for 
the prefervation of peace with the 
Englifh nation, you fhould decree 
the moft rigorous meafures for re- 
pulfing the aggreflions of the cabinet 
of St. James’s. 

After tracing at great length the 
meafures taken by the Englifh mi- 
niftry to miflead the people, and in- 
duce them to confent to a war with 
France, and fhewing the immentfe 
refources which France has within 
itfelf ; the committee prefented a 
draught of a decree, which was 
adopted in the following terms : 

I. That its executive council is 
charged to declare ta the govern- 
Vou. XI, 
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ment of England, that the intention 
of the French republic is to preferve 
harmony and fraternity with the 
Englifh nation, to refpeét its inde- 
pendance and that of its allies, {fo 
long as England, or its allies, fhall 
not attack the republic. 

Il, The executive council is 
charged to demand of the Englifh 
government the execution of the 
fourth article of the treaty of com- 
merce in 1786, and in confequence 
that French citizens travelling or 
refident in England, ceale to be fub- 


je&ed to the humiliating forms pre- 


{cribed in the a€t of parliament of 
the month of December laft, and 
may travel .and refide quietly in 
England, as the Englifh do in 
France. 

III, The executive council is 
charged to demand of the Englifh 
government, that the French may 
freely, and on the footing of other 
forcigners, export from Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, corn and other 
provifions, and that they may not 
be fubjefted to any other prohibition 
than foreigners in general, con- 
formably to the treaty of 1786, 

IV. The executive council is 
charged to demand of the Englifh 
government, what is the objett of 
the armaments recently ordered, and 
if they are dire&ed againft France ; 
referving to itfelf, in cafe of a re- 
fufal of fatisfa@tion on all thefe 
points, to take immediately fuch 
meatures as the intereft and fafety of 
the republic may require. 

This report was prefented by M. 
Briflot, and next day M. Kerfaint 
called their attention to the meafures 
neccilary to be taken refpeéting their 
marine, and propofed immediately 
equipping go fail of the linc, and 
20 frigates, -betides 22 fhips of the 
line, and 92 frigates, already equip- 
ped; that 25 fhips of the line, 20 
frigates, 20 floops, and fix bomb- 
ketches, fhould be immediately put 
on the ftocks. 

On Monday, Jan. 14, the trial of 
the king was refumed, and after a 

debate 
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debate which lafted till ten at night, 
the Convention decreed, that each 
member, being called by name in 
the order of his department, fhould 
anfwer, yes or no, to the following 
queftions. 

I, Is Louis guilty of confpiracy 
againft the liberty of the nation. and 
of attempts again{t the general fatety 
of the {tate ? 

II. Shall recouysfe be had to the 
appeal to the people before inflitt- 
ing punifhment ? 

Ii]. What punifhment fhall he 
fuffer P 

Tueflday, Jan. 15, the Convention 
decreed, that in voting on the fe- 
veral queftions relating to the trial 
of Louis, the anfwer of each member 
fhould be entered after his name ; 
that this lift fhould be printed and 
fent to the eighty-four departments; 
and. that abfent members fhould be 
allowed to give their opinion on 
their return to the Convention. 

The firft queftion was then put 
to the vote: 

Is Louis guilty of confpiracy 
again{t the liberty of the nation, and 
of attempts againit the general fafety 
of the flate P 

The names being called over, 
Vergnieau, the prefident, faid, of 
735 voters, £6 have been abfent by 
leave; five by illnefs; one for caufe 
unknown ;.26 have made various 
declarations, and 693 have voted for 
the affirmative. I do declare, in 
the name of the Convention, 

‘That Louis Capet is guilty of 
con{pirecy againft the liberty of the 
nation. and of attcmpts againit the 
general ia‘ety of the ftate.” 

The fecond queltion was then put 
to the voic: 

Shall recourfe be had to the ap- 
peal of the people before inflicting 
punifhment P 
" A. ereat number of members af- 
figned 1culons for voting again{t the 


biuary, Vol. X. page 81. 
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appeal, Almolt all of them feemed 
to dread it, as a fource of civil war, 

Louvet and Manuel exprefled 
their indignation, at having feen the 
neareft relation of Louis vote againft 
him. 

M. Egalite. I think only of my. 
duty. and | fay—No. 

The calling over of the names was 
not concluded till eleven o'clock, 
Twenty members were abfent by 
leave; ten did not vote; three were 
indifpofed; three were abfent with- 
out known caufe; 424 voted for the 
negative, and 283 for the affirmative, 

The prefident declared, 

‘¢’The National Convention de- 
crees, that the judgment which it 
fhall pronounce upon Louis Capet, 
fhall not be fubjetted to an appeal 
to the people.” 

And on Thurfday, Jan. 17, after 
a third nominal appeal, judgment 
of death was pafled again{t Louis, 
who fuffered accordingly. As we 
have been pretty full on this head 
in our Life of Louis,* we fhall not 
enter further into it here. 

On the goth, the Convention 
pafied a decree as under : 

I, The minifter of juftice is en- 


joined to caufe to be profecuted, 


before the courts of juftice, the au- 
thors, accomplices, and promoters 
of the affaffinations and robberies 
committed in the heginning of Sep- 
tem cer. 

li. The minifter of juftice is alfo 
charged to caufe to be profecuted 
thoie who, in the night of the gth 
and the day of the 10th of Auguft, 
were aflembled in arms in the pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries again{t the 
people. 

Iti. The minifter of juftice is 
equally charged to caufe to be pro- 
fecuted the perfons in public trutt 
who guit:ed their pofts, in order to 
come and conipire at Paris with the 
tyrant and his accomplices. 


POETRY. 
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ye ORS. eS, 
COMPOSED IN THE NIGHT, ON BEING 
AWAKENED BY A SERENADE. 


Rn ENTLE dreams with filent pleafure 

¥ softly o’er the fancy creep ; 

Brifkly beats each pulfe to meafure, 
While I awake fiom downy fleep. 


Hark ! ’tis mufic, ’tis enchantment ! 
Mufic warbles o’er the ftring ; 
Gently floating undulations 
Waft it round on balmy wings. 


Every nerve obeys the motion, 
Sweetly moves the paffing found : 

Lightly borne on midnight filence 
Loves and graces dance around. 


Far away the mufic haftens, 
Scarce the fading ftrains I hear ; 
Every note, like breath of zephyrs, 
Gently ftrikes the liftening ear. 


Gentle dreams with filent-pleafure 
Softly o’er the fancy creep ; 
Gently beats each pulfe to meafure, 
While I fink again to fleep. 
ZURICKS. 


SONNET TO THE RED BREAST. 


ELODIOUS tenant of the leafy fpray 
Thy plaintive mufic foothes my 
lonely hour, 
When, as meek twilight fpreads its cur- 
tain grey, 
I feek retirement’s folitary bower. 


The gayer fongfters of the feather’d train 
With day’s declining radiance have fled ; 
Nor {well in variant lays their woodland 
ftrain, 
But ftretch their tir’d wings o’er their 
downy bed. 


And thou alone, of all the tuneful choir, 

Remain’fl to cheer the evening with a fong, 

Whofe artlefs notes fuch pleafing thoughts 

infpite 

I with thee ftill their warblings to prolong : 
With joy their livelier minftrelfy I hear; 
And with cach fad tone fhed a fofter tear. 

ALOUETTE. 


STANZAS ON GRIEF. 


BENEATH the touch of common woe, 
How foon our forrows learn to flow ; 
Hark in what fadly moving ftrains, 

The tongue of alter’d fate complains ! 
See at each paufe adown the face, 

Soft tears of aretuith ftcal a pace; 

But from the eloquence of grief, 

The heart complacent finds relief; 

And as the ftream of forrow glides, 

The fource from which it flows fubfides ! 
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But fee the wretch condemn’d to beat 
Intolerable weight of care, 

Convuls’d in agony he ftands, 

Fix’d are his eyes—and clafp’d his hatids ; 
No foft complaint his grief fupplies, 

Nor finds a channel in his eyes; 

His breaft with hopelefs anguifh wrung, 
He finds de/pair hath not a tongue. 


A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 


BY THE LATE UNFORTUNATE MISS 
WHITMAN. 


_ HY prefents to fome happier lover 
fend, 
Content thyfelf to be Lucindia’s friend ; 
The foft expreffions of thy gay defign, 
Ill fuit the fadnefs of a heart like mine; 
Aheart like mine, for ever doom’d to prove, 
Each tender woe—but not one joy of lave. 
Firft from my arms a dying lover torn, 
In early life it was my fate to mourn; 
A father next by fate’s relentlefs doom 
With heart felt woe I followed to the tomb; 
Now all was loft—no friends remain to 
guide, 
My erring fteps or calm life’s boifterous 
tide. 
Again the admiring youths around me 
bow’d, 
And one I fingled from the fighing. crowd ; 
Well fkili’d he was in every winning art, 
To warm the fancy or to touch the heart; 
Why muft the pen the noble praife deny, 
Which virtue, worth, and honour fhould 
fupply. 
O youth beloved—what pangs this breaft 
has borne, 
To find thee falfe, ungrateful and forfworn ; 
A Stygyandarknefs o’er my profpeétsfpread, 
The damps of night and death’s eternal 
fhade ; 
The fcorpion fting by difappointment 
brought, 
And all the horrors of defpairing thought: 
Sad as they are I might perhaps endure. 
And bear with patience what admits no 
cure: 
But here my bofom is to madnefs mov'd, 
I fuffer’d by the faults of him I lov’d; 
O had I died by pitying heaven’s decree, 
Nor prov’d fo black, fo bafe a mind in thee; 
But vain the with, my breaft was doom’d 
to prove, 
Each torturing pain, but not one joy of love; 
Wouldft thou again fallacious profpeéts 
fpread, 
And woo me from the confines of the dead 3 
The pleafing fcenes that charm’d me once, 
retrace, 
Gay hours of rapture and perpetual blifs ? 
How did my heart admire the dear deceit, 
And I myfelf requeft the pleafing cheat! 
U 2 Delufive 
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Delufive hope and wifhes idly vain, 

Unlefs to fharpen difappointment’s pain ! 
Couldft thou in language like the bleft above 
Paint to my views that paradife of love. 


STANZAS 
To the Philanthrophic Society, London, whofe 


benevolent inftitution educates, apprentices, 
and leads to honeft life, the haplefs orphans 


of condemned criminals. 


MID that prevalence of various crime, 
Which breods upon the dark abyts of 
time, 
And hurries thoufands from the face of 
earth, 
*Tis noble, godlike, yes! it is divine, 
Yo bring their wretched offspring into 
birth, 
And bid them in the path of virtue fhine. 


Is there a boon, the gift of gracious heav’n, 
To men, and not to angels ever giv’n, 

It is that luxury, the teaft indeed of God, 
Which leads the finner fromm perdition’s 


path, ’ 
Guides his frail footftep up falvation’s 
read, 
And midway checks the bolt of moral 
wrath. : 


Be ftedtaft—quit yourfelves like men—and 
from the neft 
Of vice, where many a phoenix takes his reft, 
Though unembalm’d by odorous name— 
Rear a young tribe, who fledg’d in virtue’s 
Yay Sy 
Shall fpread their wings—and bafking in 
its blaze 
For ever feel the fun enkindled flame. 


ODE TO.YOU TH. 


BLITHSOME goddefs! fprightly youth, 
Source of innocence and truth, 
Faireft virtues form thy train, 
Choiceft bleffings crown thy reign. 
As thy op’ning charms advance, 
See them all around thee dance ; 
See them all around thee bow, 
Weaving garlands for thy brow; 
Health prefents her ruddy face; 
Vigour offers active grace ; 

Mirth beftows her harmlefs wiles, 
Sportive frolics—cheerful {miles ; 
Beauty from her genial !prings, 

On thy lap her treafure flings : 
"fhefe combine to deck thy miens 
And on thy placid front are feen; 
Nature brings her purett fires, 

Love that glows with chatte defires ; 
Friendihip undcbas’d by art, 
Candour’s unfuipicious heart ; 


‘ “"tneie in fiuple colours drett, 


Grace the mirrour of thy breaft; 
Genius gives the tuneful quire ; 
Thine the harp and thine the lyre; 


aim Ek. 


Thine the poet’s glowing themes, 
Thine are fancy’s pureft dteams ; 
Thine are mufic’s fofteft pow’rs ; 
Thine are life’s harmonious hours ; 
Thine the jocund f{pirits gay, : 
Dancing funs that round thge play ; 
Hope that ev’ry with fupplies, 
Thoughtlefs eafe that care defies ; 
Virtue’s pleafure half divine, 
Thefe, enchanting youth, are thine. 


THE COQUETTE. 


BY DR. HOULTON. 


ORINNA, aged forty five, 
Did not of marriage yet defpair, 
Tho’ fhe her charms had kept alive 
A dozen years, by art and care. 


Full oft fhe many a generous youth 
Had trick’d and treated with difdain, 
But now fhe with’d in earneft truth, 
To add a link to Hymen’s chain. 


To Strephon, then, who, day and night, 
Did heretofore fincerely woo, 

She condefcended thus to write, 
“© You’ ve conquer’d, Sir, I yield to.you.”” 


Strephon, whofe mind fweet peace pof- 
fefs’d, 
Who long had ceas’d to love and figh, 
Gave quick for anfwer thus addrefs’d, 
‘* Read it, Corinna, and apply. 


The rifing fun I’ve oft admir’d, 
Till pleafure has to rapture grown, 

His noontide beams my breaft have fir’d, 
With glowing blifs, to words unknown. 


But Sol, fo bright, at eve declines, 

When all men fee his courfe is run, 
With ruddy face ftill; ftill he thines, 

But ah! his heat and beams are gene.’’ 


She read—fhe paus’d—refleCtion’s glafs, 
Quick as the forked light’ning’s dart, 

Show’d her with painted hagger’d face, 
O fad conviction to her heart! 


No more at balls or routs fhe’s feen, 
No more each borrow’d art fhe tries, 
A victim now to hips and fpleen, 
All day the hides, all night the fighs. 


Then let not flip, ye lovely fair ! 
Youth’s prime, and beauty’s blifsful 
date, 
To generous lovers be fincere, 
Left you thould meet Corinna’s fate. 


ODE TO: L:E-E:P. 


WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT, BY WM. 
PARSONS, ESQ. 


OW ebon fhades obfcure the room, 
And no kind rays tne {cene illume, 
Save through the pane in languid freams 
The wan moon fheds her yeliow beams, 
With 
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With chequer’d radiance decks the ground, 
And gently gilds the gloom around, 
At this lone hour when midnight reigns 
With filence o’er the twilight plains, 
While drowfy birds forget to fing, 
No echées in the foreft ring ; 
No zephyr through the valiey blows, 
But all is huth’d in deep repote ; 
Shall I alone fad vigils keep, 
Why doft thou fly me, gentle fleep ! 
O’ercome with toil, the cottag’d {wain 
Is fure thy partial fmiles to gain ; 

On hardy bed outftretch’d he lies, 
And ready flumbers clofe his eyes: 
E’en the poor fea boy on the maft 
Thou deign’ft to lock in fetters faft, 
Tho’ round him blows the whiftling gale, 
And ratt'ling fhrouds his ears affail. 
Nor doft thou to the flave refufe 
The balm of thine oblivious dews ; 
He, yielding to thy welcome fway, 
Flies from his tyrant far away, 
Efcape the fcourge and galling chains, 
And temporary freedom gains. 
Lo! where with weight of forrow preft, 
Pale grief reclines and finks to reft, 
F’en pining care forgets his woes, 
And pain to thee a refpite owes, 
Love only thou forfak’ft, O fleep, 
Love only wakes—and wakes to weep : 
Once thou wert wont unfought to fhed 
Thy peaceful poppies on my head ; 
But fince my Stella’s angel charms 
Have fill’d my foul with foft alarms ; 
Sadly I wafte the night in fighs, 
And no kind flumbers clofe my eyes. 
Oh come! diffufe thine influence bland, 
Steal on my fenfe with downy hand ; 
And Morpheus, on thy friendly wing 
Some {weetly foothing vifion bring. 
I afk not dreams of high renown, 
The poet’s wreath, or monarch’s crown, 
Or to deform the fancied plain 
With clouds of fmoke, and hills of flain ; 
Far, far, fuch awful forms remove 
From him who only thinks of love : 
But bear me to foe vernal fcene, 
Empurpled mead, or alley green, 
Where o’er fain’d Arno’s gentle tide 
The dark pines wave their umbrage wide, 
And bring my Stella to my mind, 
Ah! bring her fair—and bring her kind. 
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sO: NE Ff 
TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


BY DR. AIKIN. 


por of that pyramid whofe folid bafe, 
” Refts firmly founded on a nation’s truft, 
Which while the gorgeous palace finks in 
duft, 
Shall ftand fublime and fill its ample fpace. 
Eleéted chief of freemen ! greater far 
Than kings whofe glitt’ring parts are 
fix’d by birth, 
Nam'd by thy country’s voice for long 
try’d worth, 





And dare to paint thofe charms, that claim 
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Her crown in peace, as once her fhield in 
war : 
Deign, Wafhington! to hear a Britith lyre, 
That ardent greets thee with applaufive 
lays, 
And to the Patriot Hero homage pays, 
O would the mufe immortal ftrains infpire, 
That high beyond all Greek and Roman 
fame, 
Might foar to times unborn thy purer, noe 
bler name. 


LUI NE & 


TO A-LADY PITTED WITH THE 
SMALL POX. 


ET thofe who hope in equal ftrains 
to fing 
Beauty’s full fplendor in life’searly fpring, 
At Celia gaze in all her charms array’d, 
And duly praife each excellence difplay’d. 
The feebler mufe, affur’d the elfe muft fail, 
Would fing thofe fplendors, while they 
wear a veil; 


her praife, 

Then only when they fhine with mildeft 
rays ; 

Affifted thus, on bolder pinions foar, 

And gain a height, fhe never hop’d before. 

But vain the hope! fuch charms we ftill 

may trace, . 

Each feature kindles with its former grace, 

Celia is ftill herfelf; nor with the fair, 

Can any but her former felf compare. 

Then ceafe, bright nymph, to think that 
beauty loft, 

Which others find fo greatly to their coft, 

Think not fuch charms by thofe few fpots 
undone, 

A — {pots could ne’er obfcure the 
uh. 

While we recal the conquefts of that eye, 

Whote power, the boldeft never dar’d defy, 

Caught as we gaze, we feel its keeneft dart 

Piercing with deeper wounds the captive 
heart. 

But e’en though all your groundlefs fears 
were true, 

Though beauty ceas’d to meet the gazer’s 
view, 


Did you but fpeak, the ear would ftill ap- 


prove, 
And, ev’sy {pot forgotten, we fhould love. 
LEANDER. 


THE MORALIST, 


i i ARK, the hollow moaning wind 
Sweeps along the midnight air; 
Sullen as the guilty mind, 
Hidden fource of dark defpair. 


See the death-wing’d lightnings fly ; 
Defolation marks their way; | : 

Fatal as the vengeful eye, 
Fixing on its deftin'd prey. 


Dreadful 
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Dreadful thuhders threat’ning roll 
Viewlefs, ’midft the turbid clouds ; 
So the fierce relentlefs foul, 
Hiate’s empoifon’d arrow fhrouds. 


See, the billowy ocean’s breaft, 
Sway’d by ev’ty wav’ring wind ; 

Rifes, foams, and finks to reft, 
Fickle, as the human mind. 


Sweetly blooms the rofe of May, 
Glitt’ring with the tears of morn ; 


THEATRICAL I 


T the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market, a new play, the production 
of young Mr. Colman, has been exhi- 
bited, called the MouNTAINEERS. 
The dramatis perfonz are— 


Mr. Benfley. 

- Kemble. 

r. Barrymiore. 

', Parions. 

r. Bannifter, jun. 

r. Aickin. 

- Johnftone. 
Mrs. Kemble. 


Mrs. Goodall. 
Mrs. Biand. 


Moorifh Governor, 
@étavio, <'- - 
Villeret, - -~ 
¥Foco, - - - 
Madi, = =. 
Roque, - - - 
Kilmarnock, - 


Zoraida, - = - 
Floranthi, - - - 
Agnes, - - - - 


The plot of this play is laid in Spain, 
during the time a part of that country was 
under the dominions of the Moors. Vil- 
leret a Spanith officer, and Kilmarnock an 
Irith officer are prifoners and {laves to the 
Moorifh governor, with the former Zoraida 
the governor’s daughter is in love, anda 
plot is laid for their elopement, in which 
Sadi the mafter of the governor’s flaves, and 
Agnes fervant to Zoraida a young Chriftian 
flave, are to join. There is alfo another 
Jove affair between Oétavio and Floranthi, 
thefe charactcrs feem to be taken from the 


= Bs 


So, infidious {miles betray, 
While they hide the treach’rous thorn. 


Mark gay Summert’s glowing prime, 
Shadow?’d by the twilight gloom ; 
So, the ruthlefs wing of time 
Bends the faireft to the tomb. 


Moralift! where’er you move, 
O’er vaft- nature’s varying plan, 

Ev’ry. changing fcene fhali prove, 
A fad epitome of man. 


NTELLIGENCE. 


Mad Lover and his miftrefs 
uixotte. 

Such is the fable; the piece is of that 
kind called fragi Comedies. The ftory 
feems to-have been adopted by the author, 
to enable him to introduce a variety of cha- 
racters. He has therefore feized on every 
thing that could animate his fable without 
regard either to tine or place. To adapt 
the parts to the talents of his performers— 
to prefs incident upon incident—to intro- 
duce happily popularideas or airs—to mix 
all poffible humour with ftrong and ftrik. 
ing fentiments, was evidently his objeé@. 

It was too long on the whole, and in 
many parts coldly tedious. 


in Don 


The mufic is compofed and adapted by 
Dr. Arnold, and does him credit. 


At the fame Theatre, on the rath of 
Auguft, a new entertainment called Cagr= 
NARVON CasTLE, was brought out in 
honour of the Prince of Wales’s birth day. 
It is a pleafing trifle, founded on the hif- 
torical fa&ts of the birth of Prince Edward, 
and the title of Prince of Wales being be- 
ftowed on him. As this picce was defigned 
merely as acompliment to the Prince ‘of 
Wales, it would be unfair to criticife it. 
The mufic Atwood’s. 





MARRIED. 

Charles.Conftable, Efq. fon of William 
Maxwell Conftable, Efq. to Mis Stanley, 
of Hooton, in Chefhire. 

Alexander Maclean, Efg. of Arogower, 
to Lady Margaret Hope, daughter of the 
Earl of Hopetown. 

Samuel Laftwicke, jun. Efq. to 
Hawke, daughter of Lord Hawke. 

William Whitmore, Efq. of Coleman- 
ftreet, to Miis Elizabeth Booth. 

The Hon. Fletcher Norton, one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, to 
Mifs Caroline Balmaine. 

The Rev. John Digby Fowell, to Mifs 
Sarah Knowling, of Wifhbourm, Devon- 
fhire. 

Edward Ravenfcroft, Efq. to Mifs Emma 
Befcott, of Rudge, Shropthire. 


a 
Mifs 


Francis Burdet, Efg. to Mifs Sophia 
Coutts, youngeft daughter of Thos. Coutts, 
Efq. of the Strand. 

Richard Glade, Efq. of Orpington, in 
Kent, to Mifs Martha Olderfhaw, of Lei- 
cefter. 

Benjamin Porter, Efq. of Gower-ftreet, 
to Mrs. Barne, widow of the late George 
Barne, Efq. of Theobalds, Hants. 

Lieut. Col. Wynyard, of the foot guards, 
to Lady Matilda Weft. 

The Rev. Charles Coates, vicar of Pref- 
ton, Dorfetfhire, to Mifs Knight, of For- 
bury, near Reading. 

Capt. Sebright, of the foot guards, to 
Mifs Crofts, of Harling, in Norfolk. 

Capt. Bromwich, of an independent 
company, to Mifs Keir, of Southampton- 
row. 


William 





Monthly Regifter. 


William Hutchinfon, Efg. of Briftol, to 
Mifs Chapman, of the Hot Wells. 
-aines Stuart, Efq. of Thames-ftreet, to 
-Mifs Murdoch, of Rotterdam. 

: The Rev. Dr. Walfby, preceptor to 
“Prince William of Gloucefter, to Mifs 
effet, of Green-ftreet, Grofvenor-fquare. 

Walter Parfent, Efq. of Hambro’, to 
Mifs Lathbury, of Harnington, in Staf- 
fordfhire. 

Lieut. Col. Campbell, of the 3oth regi- 
ment, to Mifs Barrow, of Chelltea. 

The Rev. J. A. Bromfield, to Mifs Anne 
‘Gott, of Newland, Bucks. 

The Rev. William Dyer, to Mifs Anne 
Darke, of Lambeth. 

The Rev. R. Roberts, of Mitcham, to 
Mifs Margaret Wade, of Boxford. 

The Hon. James Caulficld Browne, 
eldeft fon of Lord Kilmain, to the Hon. 
Mifs Cavendifh. 


Dp 7] Ec DD: 

At Elgin, Mifs Chriftina Terefa Grant. 

The Hon. Robert Hellen, fecond juftice 
of the court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 

Aged 67, Tobias Hammoed, Efq. a jurat 
of Maidftone. 

Aged 83, Thomas Willock, Efq. a lieu- 
tenant of the 41ft regiment of foot. 

James Evelyn, Efg. LL. D. of Felbridge, 
Surrey. 

At Sharror, near Sheffield, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, wife of the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, of that town. 

Alexander Johnftone, Efq. of Stratoun. 

Thomas Storer, Efg. of Golden-fquare. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Efq. of Southal. 

At Tichfield, John Meffing, Efq. bar- 
rifter at law. 

Thomas Crauford, Efq. patent fearcher 
of the port of Briftol. 

William Wefton, of Wefton Place, St. 
Pancras. 

Aged 79, Benjamin Dixon, Efq. 

Aged 70, Francis Douglas, E{q. 

At Bellingbear, in Berks, Richard Neville 
Neville, Efq. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Peirfe, fifter to Lady 
Monton. 

The Right Hon. Edward Vifcount Mount- 
garret. 

At Rufford: Hall, Lancafhire, aged 66, 
Lady Juxon. 

Lieut. Colonel Alexander Dundas, late 
of the 8th regiment. 

Aged 110, Richard Brent, commonly 
called Tom Thumb, from his felling: the 
hiftory of that little hero. 

John Edifon, Efg. clerk to the cooper’s 
company. 

Wm. Hill, Efg. comptroller of the cuf- 
toms in Jamaica. 

Mrs. Campbell, of Worton, Middlefex. 

At Pudhill, county of Gloucefter, aged 
75, John Wade; Efq. 

Thomas Rogers, Efg. Newington Green. 
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At Aix la Chapelle, aged 43, Sir James 
Barclay, bart. a captain in the royal navy. 

Aged 85, at Barrowdale, Mr. Daniel 
Jobfon, 

Wm. Menzies, Efq. folicitor of the 
cuftoms of Scotland. 

At Prefton, aged 94, Mrs. Sarah Hornby. 

The Rev. Ifaac Maufom, curate of Har- 
forth, in Yorkfhire. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Roufe, of Harborough. 

Aged 85, at Mile End, captain Thomas 
Afhingten. 

James Chambers, Efq. 
Suffex. 

Mrs. Roche, widow of the late Capt. 
David Roche. 

Aged 80, Mrs,, Matthews, of Old Bridge 
End, in Glamorganfhire. : 

Mrs. Gore, only daughter of the late-Sir 
Wm. Draper. 

At Dalkey, in Ireland, aged 80, Wm. 
Macartney. 

Mrs. Atwood, of St. Margaret’s Chureh- 
yard, Wefiminfter. 

The Rev. Henry Peers, of Egloythall, 
Cornwall. 

- Okeover, Edward Wallhoufe Okeover, 

q. 
Major Vallotton, killed in a conteft with 
the rioters in Ireland. 

At South Luffingham, aged 93, Mr. 
Henry Richardfon. 

The Rev. A. Bennet, vicar of St. Paul, 
in Holdernefs. 

The Rev. John Hughes, B.A. rector of 
Coln St. Dennis, Gloucefterthire. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Gilbert Crakenthorpe, 
of Kendal. 

The Rev. 
Lynn. 

The Rev. J. C. Knowles, reftor of 
Fetcham. 

Mifs Harriet Roberts, third daughter of 
Abraham Roberts, Efq. of North End. 

Mifs Elizabeth Roberts, fecond daughter 
of the fame. 

The Hon, Mrs. Jadis, daughter of Lord 
Delaval. 

Mrs. Wilkinfon, of Newington. 

Aged 95, Mrs. Lamborne, of Buckland, 
Herts. 

At St. Peterfburgh, George Sutherland, 
E{q. 

ony Adams, Efq. of Mark-lane. 

Col. William Hamilton. 

Mrs. Sawbridge, wife of Henry Saw. 
bridge, Efq. 

The Rev. Vyvian, chaplain to the 
royal hofpital, Plymouth. 

Mrs. Rayner, of Hatton-garden. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. R. Smith, 
vicar of Stow, Salop. 

Mrs. Marth, of Knightfbridge. 

The Hon. Heibert, fon of Lord 
Herbert. 

At Brickhill, the Rev. John Potts, M. A. 
vicar of that place. 

The 


of . Seaford, 


Braithwaite, of Weft 
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The lady of the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, 
reétor of Hinxworth. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Cannington, of Exeter. 

Mrs. Shirley, wite of —— Shirley, Efq. 
of Iflington. 

Mrs. Chandler, of Bruton-ftreet. 

At Kentifh Town, James Dagge, Efy. 

Wm. Denald, Efq. of Glafgow. 

Mifs Torkington, of Stamford. 

Geo. Evans, Efq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

George Ofbaldafton, Efq. of Scarbo- 
rough. 

Alexander Johnfton, Efg. of Stracton, 
county of Edinburgh 

Wm. Hopkinfon, Efq. of Caftle Bytham, 
Lincolnfhire. 

The Hon. Charles Southwell, brother of 
Lord de Clifford. 

The Hon. Mr. Sidley, of Nutthall Tem- 
ple, near Nottingham. 

Samucl Hanning, Efq. of Wandfworth. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Stebbing, of Chelfea. 

Francis Spilfoury, Efq. proprietor of the 
antifcorbutic drops. 

Aged 93, at Whitehaven, Ann Bulger. 

Col. Pringle, of the engineers. 

Mifs Louifa Montolieu, fecond daughter 
of Lewis Montolieu, Efq. 

Enfign Tollemache, of the guards, killed 
at the fiege of Valenciennes. 

The Right Hon. Lady Vifcountefs Fal- 
mouth. 


Regifter. 


Sir John Hacker, of Pitferren, bart. 

David Erfkine, Efq. late from India. 

At his parfonage-houfe at Quendon, Ef. 
fex, the Rev. Nicholas Boicawen, D. D. 
youngeft of eight fons of Hugh, created Lord 
Vifcount Falmouth, 1720, by Charlotte his 
wife (one of the maids of honour to Queen 
Anne, and one of the daughters and coheirs 
of Col. Charles Godfrey, by Lady Arabella 
Churchill, fifter of John Duke of Marlbo. 
rough), and brother to the late Vifcount 
Falmouth. He was admitted at Corpus 
Chrifti college, Cambridge, 1743, and, in 
right of his family, proceeded M.A. the 
year following, and continued to refide in 
college till he entered into holy orders; 
after which, he refided at Crefhall-park, 
Effex, where he marricd a fifter of the Rev. 
Dr. Thackery, of Harrow, by whom he had 
two fons, Huzh, born 1755, diced 1756, and 
Nicholas, born 1756. On the Duke of 
Newcaftle’s vifit to the univerfity as chan. 
cellor, June, 1753, he was created D. D.; 
was appointed king’s chaplain, dean of 
Burien in Cornwall, 1756, reétor of St, 
Mabyn and St. Michael Penkevy], in Corn- 
wall, 1774, and prebendary of Weftmin-. 
fter, 1777. 

Dropped down dead, in Silver-ftreet, 
Edmonton, Mr. Rome, whitefmith, formers 
ly mafter of the Three Tuns public-houfe 
there, and beadle of the faid parith. 





PRICES OF STOCKS, 


July 25. 
Bank Stock - - ~ - 175% 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 77% 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 93 
g per Cent. Navy - ~ 1084 
Long Annuities - - - 224 
Short Annuities - - - 10 3-16 
India Stock - - - - 210 
India Bonds - - - - 5 dif. 
South Sea Stock - - ~ _—_ 
New Navy - - - - 8 dif. 
Fxchequer Bills - - - 4 dif. 
Lottery Tickets - - - a 




















Aug. 1 Aug. 8. Aug. 15. 
177% 1784 176% 
734 78% 76% 
944 94% 98% 
109% 109 108% 

22 7-16 22 22% 
10} 104 9 5-16 
210} ‘210 
— 16 pr 
mae 7% Gif. 84 dif. 
—_—- — 2 pr. 
— 14 2 0 





PRICES OF CORN art tHe Corn-Marxer. & 


July 19. July 26. Auguft 2. Auguft 19. 
Wheat - - - - 38s. to 46s. gos. to 48s. 39s. to 48s, 36s. to 48s. 
Barley - - - - 278. — 31S. 285. — 318. 28s. — 318. 26s. — 33s. 
Rye -- - + - 295. — 32S. 298. — 32S. 28s. — 30s. 28s. — oos. 
Oats - - - - 168. — 255, 178. — 245. 17S. — 248. 208. — 26s. 
Pale Mait- - - 4os. — 44s. 40S. — 44s. gis. — 44s. 43S. — 4655. 
Amber ditto - + 425. — 453. 41S. — 44S. 438. — 458. 40s. — 435. 
Peas - - = - 385. — 445. 38s. — 438. 388. —- 42s. 34s. — 425. 
Beans - - = = 34S. — 375. 32S. — 368. 328. — 36s. 36s. — 38s. 
Tares = 2 = = 305. — 345. 305. — 34S. 30S. — 338. 308. — 345. 
Fine Flour - - - 395. — 40s. 398. — 403. 39S. — gos. 408. — cos. 
Second ditto - - 365s. — 378. 343. — 375. 30S. — 375. 37S. — oos. 
Third ditto - - 255. — 505, 265, — 305, 245. — 305. 265. — 32s. 
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